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Perceptions of Non-Europeans in Early French 
Musical Dramas: Parisian Society and the African 
Other 





by David M. Powers 





uring the past two decades, scholars of the African diaspora have 

begun to question with increasing frequency the extent to which Eu- 
ropean cultures have contributed to the shaping of the concept of the Other 
in certain performance media. This article will look at the ways in which 
France contributed to this concept through its musical dramas. The study 
includes verbal ballets as well as operas, for during this period both genres 
share many similarities: purpose, themes, format, plot, vocal and instru- 
mental types, etc. 

The French musical theater of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries was heavily influenced by economic and political issues affecting the 
country. It reflected the pulse of the nation. While France was embroiled 
continuously in struggles with other European nations for overseas supe- 
riority, the monarchy—and especially Louis X1V—continuously waged a 
cultural political campaign. In the performing arts, the recurrent theme in 
these productions was the glorification of the presence and the power of 
France abroad as well as at home. Thus, ballets and operas of this period 
have three primary functions: First, they are panegyrical works—devoted 
to the glorification of the monarchy.! Second, they chronicle current events; 
and, third, they honor an event in the royal family such as a birth or a 
marriage. 

Subject matter of French opera generally was drawn from mythology, 
but altered wherever the librettist deemed necessary in order to focus on 
two basic themes: glory and love. Glory, as presented in these works is the 
attainment of honorable reputation acquired through the performance of 
great deeds by a supernatural being, a king, a legendary hero, or some 
other person of high rank. Love is a virtuous emotion that strengthens the 
hero in this elevated stature. This is in stark contrast to passion—or, non- 
virtuous love—which can cause a hero to abandon all honor and pride and 
will lead to his downfall, for glory demands that the hero be master of his 
emotions. 

One of the primary ways in which composers and poets paid homage 
to the king was to include sections in which everyone—French citizens, 
their European neighbors, and non-European peoples—praised the mon- 
arch. During the reign of Louis XIV, composers and poets bestowed upon 
the king the most honorable qualities of a legendary hero or a supernatural 
being. He is the ruler of all kings and of all divinities; he has the strength of 
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Hercules, the valor of Achilles (but, of course, without any vulnerable spot); 
and, like Apollo, he is the supreme Parnassian. 

Consequently, numerous ballets and operas were produced in France 
in which a scene, an act, or an entrée depicted natives and slaves of con- 
quered lands dancing, singing, and praising the ruling monarch for con- 
quering their land and putting them under his “benevolent” rule. The pres- 
ence of Africans in these works is a clear reflection of French contemporary 
thought, for the notion that Africans were inferior was unquestionably ac- 
cepted by Western Europeans, as was the “civilizing” role of the latter; and 
music played a vital role in cultivating these ideas. 

The African appears in both individual roles and as part of a chorus. 
These depictions are rarely positive, since they are based on second-hand 
opinions that are replete with negative perceptions of African culture. Such 
narratives of explorers, missionaries, and other travelers to Africa and the 
Americas during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries became the ma- 
jor source of information for composers and librettists; for it seems that 
very few of these artists traveled outside France, and almost none ven- 
tured beyond the borders of Western Europe. 

As an individual, the African generally is a comic personage, obsequi- 
ous and frightened of his own shadow. His behavior is contrasted sharply 
with the strength, courage, and other honorable qualities of the hero. We 
can observe this in the third act of Cadmus et Hermione. (See Table 1 ) Arbas, 


an African servant, boasts of his strength and bravery to two princes. They 
do not, however, believe a word he says, and scornfully refute his claims: 


“One believes your bravery from your word; 
But the color of your face 
Does not agree with such valor.” (II1,1)2 


Arbas, trembling, meekly responds: 
“Is it by color that one’s courage must be judged?”3 


This concept of the comic Other is reinforced in the next two scenes. 
The menacing dragon who guards the palace where Hermione is held cap- 
tive approaches. Arbas, speechless with terror, flees and hides while the 
courageous Cadmus slays the monster. When the hero departs to find his 
beloved Hermione, Arbas leaves his hiding place and, upon seeing the slain 
dragon, “feels [his] courage returning, and unable to retain [his] anger” — 
decides to get in a few licks himself. However, just as he decides to strike 
the dragon with his sword, the dragon moves slightly and Arbas again 
springs backward in fear. The two princes return and Arbas boasts how he 
alone killed the dragon. Again, the princes do not believe this and con- 
tinue to taunt him. 

These four scenes reflect contemporary European distaste for the Other 
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through the derisive dialogue of the two princes who seem to take delight 
at the sight of this visibly shaken African. 

This notion of inferiority of Africans surfaces again in the opera, Roland.4 
Here, Roland, a French knight and nephew of Charlemagne, is in love with 
Angelique, Queen of Cathay, the kingdom of China. However, the queen 
loves the charming Medor, a person of “obscure blood”—a man deemed 
unworthy of her: an African. Angelique tells Medor they must part, and 
she banishes him because it is her duty as queen to marry Roland. Medor, 
distraught and weak, attempts suicide; but Angelique stops him, saying 
that, being queen, she has the right to make him king. They are wed and 
flee to Cathay. After learning of this, Roland goes mad, destroying every- 
thing he touches. After much coaxing from supernatural beings who ap- 
peal to his pride, honor, and duty, Roland finally is shamed “at his lack of 
manliness, recovers his resolve to follow glory, [and vows to] never forget 
the evils of an unworthy love.” (V4) It is interesting to note, however, that 
this “unworthy love” is not a European; she is an Asian—another symbol 
of Otherness that runs through several works of this period. 

Occasionally, Africans are cast in primary roles. This occurs in those 
operas in which there are no French personages, and a European male is 
paired with a beautiful “exotic” female—or a daughter of nature which 
she is occasionally called. The opera, Téagéne et Cariclée (1695), falls into 
this category. Here, we have the love triangle of an Ethiopian servant 
(Cariclée), a courageous Greek prince (Téagéne), and his evil rival 
(Méroebe), an Ethiopian prince. The main obstacle to the union of Téagéne 
and Cariclée is the latter’s social status. The librettist solves this problem 
by using the traditional recognition scene in which Hidaspe, an Ethiopian 
king, discovers that Cariclée is his long lost daughter. With this elevated 
status of Cariclée, the two lovers can be wed; and this union also cements 
the relationship between the two countries. 

In the majority of cases, the African appears as a group participant in 
productions that generally chronicle current events, such as wars, conquests, 
and peace treaties. Throughout the reign of the Bourbon kings, it became 
more and more common to politicize the greatness of the French crown by 
erecting temples in the king’s honor—with some urging of course from the 
monarch—and holding numerous festivities to celebrate the peace, even 
though it was generally of short duration. With this backdrop, several bal- 
lets and operas were created to underscore, in grand artistic fashion, the 
glorification of the peace, abundance, and happiness that Louis XIV brought 
not only to the citizens of France, but also to those countries he had con- 
quered. This is stated explicitly in these librettos: in dedications, in pref- 
aces, and by several choruses of Africans, Indians, and/or Americans, who 
are later joined by Asians and Europeans as they sing and perform several 
dances—most notably, the sarabande, the chaconne, and the passacaille. 5 

This practice can be seen in several ballets and operas of this period. In 
Le Temple de la Paix, the setting is rustic—or pastoral, a name itself that 
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signifies peace and calm. The first four entrées are devoted to the tradi- 
tional pastoral plot which focuses on the love affairs of rustic personages 
who run through the forests and other natural habitats singing about inno- 
cent love, the pleasures of hunting, and the return of spring. It is in the fifth 
and sixth entrées that French colonialism is exposed, promoted, and glori- 
fied. The notion of the inferiority of the non-European Other is reflected 
through the negative depiction of Africans and Indians—individually and 
as part of a group—actually heaping the highest praises on the person re- 
sponsible for their abject misery. Then, this is underscored by having these 
personages repeat over and over in a very broad choral dialogue, with full 
orchestral accompaniment: “Ah! How sweet it is to live under his laws!” 
Toward the end of this huge chorus, another African interrupts and, in a 


contrasting binary continuo air, emphasizes even more the power of Louis 
XIV: 


How fortunate for France 
To be under the power 
Of a king so renowned. 


Keep us from attracting his anger; 

Dream henceforth only of pleasing him; 

His thunder has left on African borders 

A terrible example for the rest of mankind.® 


To further politicize the power of the monarchy, several works make 
specific references to wars in which France was engaged As reflected in 
Table 1, the opera Cadmus et Hermione alludes to land victories in battles 
with Holland.” The tumultuous year of 1685 is amply depicted in Roland, 
Idylle sur la Paix, and Le Temple de la Paix. The texts of Roland and Idylle sur 
la Paix make references to France's victories in their many confrontations 
on the coast of North Africa with the Barbary pirates, who were at their 
greatest strength during the latter half of the seventeenth century. Le Temple 
de la Paix was mounted at Fontainebleau to celebrate the peace following 
the truce of Regensburg (1684) which ended one of several disputes be- 
tween France and Spain. 

It is significant, also, that during this same year the French crown in- 
stituted regulations that maximized its control and domination over its 
subjects in France and in the colonies. The Edict of Nantes, a law that had 
given the Protestants a large measure of religious and civil liberties almost 
a century ago, was revoked.8 In March, the government enacted the Code 
Noir, a set of sixty articles that forced Catholicism on its subjects and regu- 
lated every facet of daily existence of the non-white population in the colo- 
nies, in Africa as well as in the Americas. Through the promulgation of the 
Code, France put its official stamp of approval on the institution of slavery. 
Nevertheless, during this period, composers and librettists consistently 
depict African personages speaking in the most glowing terms of their su- 
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preme love and devotion they owe to the “benevolent” Louis XIV. 

Such characterizations of the African continued to be an integral part 
of several operas produced in the eighteenth century. The African person- 
age is still the timid, fearful servant who flees or wants to flee from any 
real or imagined dangers. He also consumes lots of wine, usually drinking 
himself silly. These attributes are in sharp contrast to the strength, bravery, 
and wisdom of the European hero. 

These operas, however, focus on contemporary thought to a greater 
extent than in the previous century. Some are closely related to the institu- 
tion of slavery, such as the first entrée of Les fétes de Thalie (1714),? which is 
set in Marseilles, one of the main ports of the slave trade. In the exposition 
of the opera, we see a very familiar story: a character loves someone who 
scorns him (or her) and loves another who loves someone else, etc., etc. As 
the plot unfolds, however, a very important trend in Western European 
society is reflected: anti-slavery sentiment. Acaste, the hero and captain of 
the ship, finally wins the hand of his virtuous beloved. Then, in a mag- 
nanimous deed befitting his heroic stature, Acaste frees all Algerian slaves 
on board his ship, telling them that they owe their newly found freedom 
to the power of love and encourages them to live in peace with the French. 

A few years later, in 1724, the Code Noir was revised to make provi- 
sions for the “civilizing” mission of the colonizers. By the end of the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, it was evident that the colonies had found 
it very difficult to carry out the original edict, especially with regard to 
converting slaves to Catholicism. Consequently, they wanted to send some 
of their slaves to France for this purpose and, the Code states, “at the same 
time, to have them learn some art and skill, by which the colonies will 
receive much usefulness by the return of these slaves.”10 The Duc d’Orleans, 
Regent of France, attempted to resolve these issues, emphasizing that since 
their recent advent to the Crown, the main concern of the Regency has 
been “to repair the losses caused [their] subjects by the war and to look for 
means to make them taste the fruits of peace.”11 Thus, the Regent granted 
permission to slave owners to bring to France (or to send with another 
person of authority) slaves of each sex for these purposes. However, the 
Edit stressed that slaves in France must not think they are free, but return 
to their masters as more useful slaves. The fifteen articles in the Edit stipu- 
late, in sum, that the goals stated in the preamble to the Code Noir will be 
aggressively pursued; for it is the Regent’s desire that all slaves learn and 
then return to their masters “to nourish and to entertain them.” 

The process of “refinement” of slaves as set forth in the Edit of 1724 is 
reflected in the fourth entrée of Les Romans (1736).!2 In a broad divertisse- 
ment, followers of Minerva, goddess of wisdom and patroness of the arts, 
“polish these savage peoples”—even to the point of dismissing the native 
language of the latter as inferior. One follower (Génie de l’opéra) stresses 
the superior qualities of the French language: 
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In order to soften a savage heart 
It is necessary to make use of my language. 


My powerful sounds 

Imitate the effects of all nature. 

Over the raging tide 

I make the thunder and the winds growl. 

On a clear wave 

I love to sing in a sweet murmur. 

To the charming noise of the waters, 

I blend tenderly with the concerts of the birds.!3 


The notion of the superiority of the French versus the inferiority of the 
African is illustrated in a somewhat different manner in Le Corsaire (1783). 
Here, the slave is a young Frenchman, captured by a rich Algerian corsair 
who is also his rival for the hand of a French maiden. However, this slave 
a Frenchman—is the hero. Masterfully using his bravery, cunning, and wit, 
he outsmarts his powerful captor and everyone else and, in the end, of 
course, wins the hand of the lady. 

Primarily, I have focused on the plot and other components of the li- 
bretto, for the musical style is similar to that of other seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth-century French operas. Instruments are the Western European or- 
chestral variety with strings as the nucleus; and all vocal airs, recitatives, 
ensembles, and dances receive the same types of musical setting that one 
finds in other French musical dramas. Only occasionally do we see refer- 
ences to Other—or “exotic”—instruments such as Africans playing casta- 
nets (danses de castagnettes) while performing a short sarabande in Ballet Royal 
de Flore; or in Cadmus, where Africans play guitars while they join other 
characters in a huge chaconne, 

The costumes of the African personage pose another interesting point. 
The cloth is the same as that of main characters—silk, velvet, or other fine 
materials, frequently brocaded with gold designs and adorned with ex- 
quisite jewelry, which also reflects the fascination of the French for African 
dance as mentioned in several travel narratives.!4 Frequently, sketches of 
African dancers show them with cymbals and tambourine in their hands, 
underscoring the perception of non-European instruments supposedly used 
by Africans in their dances. Cymbals were not in use as regular orchestral 
instruments until the nineteenth century—notably in the pioneering work 
of Berlioz (1803-69).15 Thus, in early French opera and ballet, cymbals were 
used to portray a mood of non-European exoticism. Further, since these 
prolific producers of musical dramas had little, if any, first-hand knowl- 
edge of African instruments, the tambourine is as close as they get to un- 
derstanding the intricate polyrhythms of African drums, the various types 
used, and their importance in African culture. 

No other national opera in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
reflected such fascination with peoples of faraway lands. We know from 
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past research that European colonial powers in the Americas maintained 
an active concert life modeled after the mother country and that this in- 
cluded a lively tradition in theater, opera, and dance. However, this is a 
nineteenth-century occurrence—almost two hundred years after the Afri- 
can personage appeared in French ballets and operas produced in Paris,in 
the provinces, and in the French Caribbean. 1!6 

For the French, opera reflected a world of finery, spectacle, and pomp. 
The ideals of superficial love and pleasure, dilettantism, and gallantry mani- 
fested in these works represent an escape from reality. Thus, personages 
are not sharply drawn characterizations. Of more importance is what, rather 
than who, is projected. In those sections in which African personages are 
included, the focus is always on the superiority of the European over the 
inferiority of the former. When Angelique laments about her duty as queen 
to marry Roland, she describes him in the most honorable terms: brave, 
proud, fearless. However, when she languishes over Medor, there is no 
mention of any heroic traits—she just swoons in ecstasy over his charm: 
representing in the most refined manner of the French court the perception 
of the African—weak, but charming . 

These works consistently politicize the superiority of French traditions 
and culture over those of non-Europeans. Travel narratives and several 
official documents tell us that colonizers held an erotic fascination for Afri- 
can dancers, but on the French stage, these personages performed only the 
galant, refined dances of the court. Lully’s first three operas included comic 
characters, but only Arbas, the African, is obsequious, trembling, fright- 
ened of his own shadow. Méroebe, the Ethiopian prince is an evil sorcerer, 
whereas Téagéne, the Greek prince, is a valiant warrior. The characteriza- 
tion of Florville, the French slave in Le Corsaire, seeks to prove that the 
French—captor or captive—is by far the superior being. These musical and 
poetic images of the African reflect the pulse of the nation and, thus pro- 
vide us with a view of some of the ways in which French society contrib- 
uted to the shaping of the concept of the Other—at the expense of the Other. 








David M. Powers completed graduate studies in musicology at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is currently assistant professor in the Department 
of Performing Arts at the University of Illinois in Chicago. Dr. Powers’ 
award-winning article was extracted from a larger study she is currently 
preparing—a book that explores the relationship between colonialism, the 
shaping of the concept of the Other through musical events, and Western 
European societal values in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Her 
project has evoked the interest of several colleagues in related fields—evi- 
denced by her papers presented at several national and international con- 
ferences. 

This paper was presented at the 1997 National Convention of the Na- 
tional Opera Association held in Dallas, Texas. 
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NOTES 


1. During the reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715), works were prefaced 
with florid dedications to the king; and prologues, written specifically for 
the glorification of the monarch, addressed him directly through pronounce- 
ments of various divinities and heroes. After the death of Louis XIV, this 
practice was modified to indirect praise of the reigning monarch, such as a 
divinity speaking about his greatness or rejoicing at some event in the royal 
family. See David M. Powers, “The Pastorale héroique: Origins and Devel- 
opment of a Genre of French Opera in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries,” Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1988, vol. 1, pp. 93- 
117. 
2. On te croit vaillant sur ta foy; 
Mais la couleur de ton visage, 
Repond mal a ta valeur. 

3. Est-ce par la couleur 
Que |’on doit juger du courage? 

4. In the preface to this work, Lully—explaining why he chose this 
subject—equates the stature of Louis XIV to that of “Charlemagne who 
conquered all nations; but, these great events were eradicated by succeed- 
ing rulers. It is only under your leadership that the French empire is now 
on an unshakable foundation.” 

5. Recent research by scholars of Renaissance and Baroque dance sug- 


gest that these dances came to France from the Americas via Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy. See Betty Bang Mather, Dance Rhythms of the French Baroque, 
A Handbook for Performance. Bloomington and Indianapolis: University of 
Indiana Press, 1987. 
6. Quel bonheur pour la France 
D’étre sous la puissance 
D’ un Roy si renommeé. 


Gardons-nous d’attirer sa colére; 

Ne songeons désormais qu’a luy plaire. 

Son tonnerre a laissé sur les bords Afriquains 
Un exemple terrible aux reste des humains. 

7. Dutch wars lasted 1672-78. 

8. Instituted in 1598 during the reign of Henry IV; revoked in October 
1685. 

9. New entrées were added 9 October 1714 (“La critique des fétes de 
Thalie”), 12 March 1715 (“La veuve coquette”), and 17 September 1722 (“La 
Provengale”). From 1720 on, this opera was known under the revised title, 
Les fétes de Thalie. 

10. “Edit du Roy, concernant les Eslaves Négres des colonies,”October 
1716. 

11. Ibid. 

12. 4th entrée, “Le Roman merveilleux”—added 23 September 1736. 
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13. Pour adoucir un coeur sauvage, 
Il faut emprunter mon langage. 


Mes sons puissans 

Imitent les effets de toute la nature. 

Sur les flots écumans 

Je fais gronder le tonnerre et les vents. 

D’une onde pure, 

J‘aime a chanter le doux murmure. 

Au bruit charmant des eaux, 

Je méle tendrement les concerts des oisseaux. 

14. Although the list of travel narratives is somewhat endless, the most 
informative and detailed sources include R.P.J.B. Du Tertre, Histoire générale 
des Antilles, habitées par les Francois, contenant l'histoire naturelle, enrichy de 
cartes & de figures (Paris, 1667); Jean-Baptiste Labat, Nouveau voyage aux isles 
de l’Amerique, contenant l'histoire naturelle de ces pays, l’origine, les moeurs, la 
religion & le gouvernement des habitans anciens & modernes (Paris, 1722); 
Thibault de Chanvalon, Vovage a la Martinique, contenant diverse Observa- 
tions sur la Physique, l'histoire naturelle, l’Agriculture, les moeurs & les usages 
de cette Isle, faites en 1751 & dans les années suivantes (Paris, 1761); and Paul 
Erdman Isert, Voyage en Guinée et dans les iles Caraibes en Amerique (Paris, 
1793). 

15. His Grande messe des morts ( 1837) is scored for as many as 10 cym- 
bals. 

16. In addition to those operas performed in Paris, several works were 
produced in the colonies, in Saint-Domingue (Haiti) between 1764 and 1791, 
and in Saint-Pierre, Martinique, at the elaborate theater built in 1786. See 
Archives nationales de France, Colonies and Série C. 
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Inversional Symmetry in The Magic Flute 


by Barbara R. Barry 





hile The Magic Flute may be interpreted on many levels of meaning, 

some open, some encoded, its central Enlightenment message is clear: 
that a person can, with the help of suitable advice and guidance, outgrow 
immaturity and gullibility to acquire understanding, and change from ado- 
lescent infatuation to a more reasoning, caring humanity. This affirmative 
and processive view of human nature is traced through Tamino’s joumey 
of self-discovery, and also Pamina’s. 

As with all life journeys, though, good advice and guidance are not 
enough. For each of them experience is only gained the hard way, by hav- 
ing to confront adversity and make difficult decisions through conflicting 
options. This processive view of life and experience is underpinned by a 
correlation of physical and metaphorical images, whereby the darkness of 
ignorance and fear is dispelled by the light of reason and mutual respect. 
The earlier eighteenth century mechanistic model of nature and society— 
that a person’s ability and place in society is determined by birth and rank 
(which stands behind the speaker’s view of Tamino “Er is Prinz”) —is re- 
placed by the Enlightenment view that human nature can be refined and 
enriched by experience (as in Sarastro’s response to the speaker “noch mehr 
— er ist Mensch!”). 

Not that the processive view of human nature is the only one: in his 
incessant search for a wife Papageno’s life is more like a bumpy track, a 
succession of ups and downs, fasts and feasts, (although a rueful scarcity 
of those). What unites the two views, though, is the importance of love in 
human relationships: love heals sorrow and loneliness, and creates a sense 
of completeness at every level of society. The act 1 duet between Pamina 
and Papageno “Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen” is a unique love duet, 
in the sense that it is about love, although not between lovers. 

If the message of the work is clear, more controversial are the means: 
was the plot a hasty, patched-up job, in which, as Dent contends, there was 
a break of dramatic continuity in act 2, and consequently an awkward re- 
versal of character interpretation?! or was the inversional redefinition of 
character in the equation of good and evil—with the Queen of the Night 
transformed from sorrowing mother in act 1 to vengeful harridan in act 2, 
and Sarastro from “Bésewicht” in act 1 to caring and benevolent leader in 
act 2 —was this part of the original conception, an intentional reversal con- 
sistent with Singspiel norms of plot and character, as Edward Batley main- 
tains?2 
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There is another possible viewpoint, though: with the benefit of pro- 
gram notes, the libretto or previous performances, we, the audience, know 
the real characters of the Queen and Sarastro from the start. This means 
that we havea privileged knowledge, known as dramatic irony, which dif- 
fers from Tamino’ and Pamina’s initial and mistaken perceptions of the 
characters of the Queen and Sarastro. Dramatic irony is particularly im- 
portant in plays or operas where an evil, calculating character, with mo- 
tives of jealousy, revenge or the acquisition of power, masks his or her real 
intentions successfully for a considerable part of the action. Assuming a 
stance of weakness or dependency allows the evil character to manipulate 
other characters— Shakespeare’s Othello and Verdi's masterly opera Otello 
are cases in point. (In Otello Iago’s real character is revealed in the “Credo” 
which the audience “overhears,” but which is both unheard by and unbe- 
known to Otello and Desdemona). In The Magic Flute the crucial turning 
point for Tamino in his understanding of the characters of the Queen and 
Sarastro occurs in his discussion with the priest outside the Temple of Wis- 
dom. When the priest informs him that Sarastro rules here, Tamino bursts 
out “So ist denn alles Heuchelei!” (so everything is hypocrisy). Tamino is 
confronted with two conflicting sets of values: one is a suffering mother 
and her imprisoned daughter, the other the evident compassion of the priest 
who admits that Pamina was taken from her mother (“Ja, Jiingling, was du 
sagst, ist wahr”), but offers no quick solutions but an opportunity for friend- 
ship. For Tamino this moment is the dilemma of not understanding, of 
confusion and conflict about who and what to believe—and he just does 
not know. After the priest leaves, Tamino is left alone. This moment of 
despair is conveyed through the work’s central imagery of darkness and 
light — “O ew’ge Nacht! Wann wirst du schwinden? wann wird das Licht 
meine Auge finden?” (eternal night! when will you vanish? when will my 
eyes find the light?). Pamina will also experience despair and contemplate 
suicide, when she believes that Tamino no longer loves her, as will 
Papageno, when Papagena has disappeared and no other girl has answered 
his appeal after “Eins, zwei, drei.” The charming intervention of the three 
boys each time, to comfort or avert disaster, does not detract from the es- 
sential reality of feeling of each of these situations, even though we also 
know that it will soon be resolved. 

Dramatic irony accordingly enables us to follow the work on two si- 
multaneous time planes: unfolding experience and objectified knowledge. 
The first of these is the empathetic experience of their confusions, infatua- 
tions and setbacks: the other is the objectified goal of enlightened under- 
standing towards which those experiences are leading. More simply, while 
we feel for them we also know what is going to happen—and this is char- 
acteristic of many popular theatrical entertainments, especially those with 
strong conventions, like pantomime and Singspiel. Rather than the Queen 
and Sarastro changing, it is Tamino’s perception of them that changes; and 
equally Pamina’s of her mother, the shock or realization of her mother’s 
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true character coming when the Queen gives her the dagger to kill Sarastro, 
and threatens, in the vengeful aria “Der Hélle Rache,” to disown her if she 
refuses. Tamino gradually learns to discern truth about words and inten- 
tion, which enables him to understand the real characters of the Queen 
and Sarastro as being the opposite of his initial perception of them, a rever- 
sal of identities through the process from gullibility to maturity. This rever- 
sal has certain similarities to the character reversals in the act 4 finale of The 
Marriage of Figaro and the act 2 finale of Cosi fan tutte , both of them comic 
Enlightenrnent operas, whatever else they may be. In the comic operas, 
though, identity is rediscovered abruptly by a change of clothes, whereas 
in The Magic Flute, identity is discovered gradually by learning to differen- 
tiate between appearance and reality. (It is interesting that in both Cosi fan 
tutte and The Magic Flute the initial state of gullibility is conveyed by ide- 
alization of an image—Tamino’s falling in love with Pamina’s picture in 
“Dies Bildniss ist bezaubernd schon,” and the girls admiring their lovers’ 
faces in the locket pictures in “Ah guarda, sorella”. ) 

Inversional redefinition of character in The Magic Flute may be seen as 
a larger plan of structural symmetries, which provide points of referentiality 
to counterbalance the work’s stylistic diversity. Such plans of symmetrical 
construction may also be found in other mature Mozart operas, for ex- 
ample, the comic highlights of Despina’s disguises as the “doctor” who 
pompously reads out “his” credentials and miraculously revives the poi- 
soned Albanians in the act 1 finale of Cosi fan tutte, and as the “notary” in 
the act 2 finale, who equally pompously reads out the rnarriage contracts. 
More detailed parallel construction connects the two finales of Don Giovanni. 
Each opens in an ebullient social mood with eating, drinking and dancing, 
each has three “set numbers” the successive and superimposed dances in 
act 1, and the wind band opera excerpts accompanying Don Giovanni's 
supper in act 2; and at approximately the mid-point of the finale, each is 
rent by a woman’s scream (Zerlina and Elvira respectively) which changes 
the mood of “giocoso” to “dramma” in an instant. On a more general level, 
such structural plans also underlie instrumental music, particularly in clas- 
sical sonata design, with its criteria of statement/presentation, contrast/ 
intensification (of thematic material/key/character) maximized at the 
center of the movement or work, and re-presentation/resolution at its end- 
ing.3 Rosen maintains that sonata characteristics affect the entire range of 
instrumental forms, as procedures which govern every level from motif to 
overall structure-shape.4 Not limited to instrumental genres, such plans 
may also be found in opera, within the stylistic frameworks of opera buffa 
and Singspiel. 

The stylistic heterogeneity of The Magic Flute may be traced to two 
Singspiel sources: the popular, comic Viennese “Hans Wurst/Kasperl” tra- 
dition,> with topical allusions, semi-improvised spoken narrative and 
simple, tuneful vocal style for an actor who would not likely be a trained 
singer; and the more recent plays and operas from the late 1780s and early 
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‘90s, with romantic, magical and sometime serious characters. Papageno’s 
diatonic, folk-like style falls squarely within the first of these traditions, 
and the more lyrical, expressive style of Pamina and Tamino, as well as 
Sarastro’s serious utterance, within the second. 

Even more striking than the general structure shapes of presentation/ 
conflict / resolution in all the Mozart/da Ponte operas are specific similari- 
ties between Cosi fan tutte (1790) and The Magic Flute (1791). Both are about 
disguises and disguising identity, and both are about love, gullibility and 
human nature. In act 1 of Cosi fan tutte, Don Alfonso’s stage management 
of the wager depends on Ferrando and Guglielmo playing their roles in a 
ridiculous Albanian disguise; and comedy depends equally on the naiveté 
of Fiordiligi and Dorabella. Act 2 sees the backlash of that disguise, when 
Guglielmo succeeds too well. The play of seduction becomes unwelcome 
reality when Dorabella accepts his locket in place of Ferrando’s (“Il core vi 
dono”), and leads to Guglielmo’s aria of anger against the duplicity of 
women (“Donne mie la fate a tanti”). Even though the men’s disguises are 
transparently absurd, the strategy of persuasion has to be absolutely con- 
vincing, while being, at the same time, emotionally insincere. Mozart’s mu- 
sic of seduction is extraordinarily beautiful and appealing which makes it 
paradoxically real even while the comic “modus vivendi” is the opposite. 

In both works, for the characters on the stage to whom the disguised 
identity is addressed, the disguise is credible only because it is convinc- 
ing—not necessarily because it is true. In Cosi fan tutte clothes disguise 
identity, in The Magic Flute manner disguises character. In act 1 of The Magic 
Flute the Queen disguises her real nature, presenting Tamino with an as- 
pect of impressive sorrow, a mother, too weak by her own admittance, to 
rescue her imprisoned daughter. Heralded by the three ladies, her entrance 
creates a stunning visual impact as the “stern-flammende K6nigin,” and 
the aural glitter of her coloratura dazzles Tamino completely, so that he 
believes whatever she tells him. 

The Queen’s two arias occur at vital dramatic intersections, affecting 
Tamino in act 1 and Pamina in act 2, and provide a clear example of 
inversional symmetry. Inversional symmetry is more than a reversal of 
character definition: it is a structural device where an action or musical 
form has parallel placement in the two acts but is opposite in meaning. 
While the Queen’s arias use similar musical means, including large leaps, 
arpeggiation and high bravura passage-work, they are diametrically op- 
posite in intention. The act 1 aria is about illusion, and the act 2 aria about 
disillusion. The act 1 aria simulates anger against the “Bésewicht” and as- 
signs to Tamino the role of vicarious hero on a rescue quest—emotional 
appeals which completely convince a gullible Tamino, but which are a de- 
liberate manipulation to achieve her own, and very different ends. © In the 
ethos of eighteenth century Enlightenment, if emotion is not genuine, it 
cannot be true, and if it is not true, it cannot be identified with nature, the 
ultimate standard of order and reason.’ In the act 2 aria to Pamina, the 
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Queen’s anger is genuine, and vindictive. The powerful coloratura threat- 
ens Pamina, by contrast with the act 1 aria which seduced Tamino’s sensi- 
bilities, and presents her with a difficult choice between elemental nature— 
as in the mother/child relationship—and morality, as in reason, honor, and 
respect for human life. 

The unity of a major work of art is not necessarily in stylistic homoge- 
neity, but a powerful consistency in its own terms —the ability to sus- 
pend our everyday reality and replace it, for the duration of the novel, play 
or opera, with another kind of reality—the imaginative leap that allows us 
to accept the conventions and enter the alternative worlds of Mervyn 
Peake’s Gormenghast, Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Mozart's Magic Flute. 

Yet the relationship between everyday reality and the alternative real- 
ity of a work of art is essentially dialectical: while the conventions of the 
work, such as character type and stylizations of language, may be quite 
different from everyday speech or dress, we nevertheless look for identify- 
ing points of feeling, thinking, motivation and relationship ® —at some 
levels, we expect the characters to think, feel and act as we do, so that 
through their experiences we recognize ourselves, even if their behavior is 
more evil or eccentric, playful or conniving. These correspondences of hu- 
man feeling and dilemma enable us, as Bronowski so beautifully says, to 
look into the mind of the artist.9 This ability to create an altemative world 
of artistic reality—mythic, imaginative, historical or futuristic—within its 
own conventions of genre and tradition allows for a range of human emo- 


tion to be encoded and experienced aesthetically, and framed within a struc- 
ture. 


This affective empathy is different from the objective investigation of 
structural elements. While the former enables us to measure characters’ 
motivation and action implicity against our own, the intellectual under- 
standing of structure creates a profoundly satisfying sense of interrelating 
parts and pattem. 

Central to the articulation of structure in the work is the use of both 
symmetry and inversional symmetry. Whereas inversional symmetry oc- 
curs when strategic events in the two acts have opposite significance or 
meaning (as in the Queen of the Night’s two arias), symmetry occurs where 
an important musico-dramatic event in act 1 has a parallel or matching 
event in act 2. Fear and desperation are such events, for Tamino in act 1, 
and Pamina in act 2. As he flees from the snake in the opening scene of act 
1, Tamino’s fear is set in an agitated vocal line, which is supported by the 
harmonic motion i-vii°b-V, and has a vocal space-opening pitch range of 
C-G in the key of C minor. (Ex. 1) (Dent makes a perceptive comment on 
this scene when he says “We see him fly in terror from a monster of his 
dreams, terrified, because for the first time in his life he has felt himself to 
be alone”).!0 The matching event in act 2 is Pamina’s fear in the act 2 finale, 
scene 2, also in the key of C minor. Feeling deserted by Tamino and aban- 
doned by her mother, Pamina contemplates stabbing herself with the dag- 
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ger her mother intended for Sarastro. Conveying distraction and despair, 
her vocal line is wide-ranging and fragmented, and shows the same har- 
monic underpinning and vocal pitch space as Tamino’s (Ex.2), so that the 
same key and the similarity of pitch frame and contour of Pamina’s line 
may be seen as a reminiscence of Tamino’s. 

These two depictions of fear in C minor form an internal frame of ac- 
tion within the larger frame of E-flat major, the key of the work and the 
tonal setting for light, to which C minor is the relative minor and its dark 
inverse.!1 Both C minor events in this frame have E-flat major resolutions: 
Tamino, having fainted with fear, is saved by the three ladies in a trium- 
phant E-flat major, while Pamina’s despair is enlightened by the three boys, 
also in E-flat major. It is only after this internal frame has been closed that 
the concluding action between Tamino and Pamina can take place: the cho- 
rale of the two armed men in C minor, Tamino and Pamina united in F 
major, and the trials in C major. Following this grouping, and almost at the 
end of the work is the final reworking and resolution of the C minor/E-flat 
major configuration. The characterization of opposition between these keys 
is made explicit in the opposition between the forces of darkness and light 
themselves, when the Queen’s attempted secret coup for power in C minor 
is dispelled by the light of and final resolution to E-flat major. With the 
triumph of light Sarastro says: “Die Strahlen der Sonne vertreiben die 
Nacht” (the sun’s rays drive away night). 

As well as its inversional relationship to E-flat major in The Magic Flute, 
the characterization of C minor may also be seen in the larger context of 
Mozart's other C minor works, sharing with them distinctive features of 
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expressive harmony, Affekt and contour delineation—the C minor String 
Quintet K. 406 (and the Wind Serenade K. 388) (Ex.3), the C minor Piano 
Concerto K. 491 (Ex.4), the C minor Piano Fantasy K. 475 and Sonata K. 457 
(Ex.5). 

Clearly articulated but without Beethoven’s more rhetorical gesture in 
C minor, Mozart's strong arpeggiated openings are answered by more in- 
ward, expressive aspects of the key, as may be seen in the first piano entry, 
first movement of the concerto K. 491, and the quiet ending of that move- 
ment. In all the C minor works Mozart emphasizes the plangent dimin- 
ished seventh, either F-sharp - E-flat moving towards or away from V, and 
B natural - A-flat moving towards or away from i. Less dramatic than the D 
minor works, like Don Giovanni, the Piano Concerto K. 466, the opening of 
the Requiem —or the Queen of the Night’s aria “Der Holle Rache”— the C 
minor works have a more darkly hued, inward quality shared by the C 
minor sections of The Magic Flute the chorale of the two armed men (Ex.6) 
and the Queen’s attempted coup for power (Ex.7)—which also use 
arpeggiation, the expressive diminished seventh and space-defining pitch 
frames. 

Not only is C minor the inversional opposite of E-flat major, but also to 
the luminous C major of the trial music, as Pamina and Tamino walk 
through water and fire together in the act 2 finale, and emerge triumphant. 
This C major triumph is itself both the complement and transformation of 
the C minor first scene of the opera, where a terrified Tamino is pursued by 
the snake, faints, and is triumphantly rescued by the three ladies. The res- 
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cue theme threads through the opera: the Queen urges Tamino to rescue 
Pamina, Papageno makes an initial foray into Sarastro’s castle to find 
Pamina so that Tamino can rescue her, and the priest tries to rescue Tamino 
from false illusions. Each of these rescues leads to a closed door or setback: 
Tamino’s attempt to rescue Pamina leads him to the temple of wisdom, 
where he is twice warned “zuriick”; trying to make a stealthy exit from the 
castle Pamina and Papageno are confronted by Monostatos, and are bound; 
and the priest leads Tamino and a reluctant Papageno to underground se- 
clusion and silence. Each rescue in turn becomes a choice, what to say 
(Papageno: “Mein Kind, was werden wir nun sprechen?” Pamina “Die 
Wahrheit, die Wahrheit, war’ sie auch Verbrechen!”) or not to say (Tamino— 
to Papageno, not to speak to the three ladies “Papageno, schweigestill!”). 
The rescue motif is accordingly transmuted into stages in the process of 
enlightenment. Having each emerged from these stages and setbacks, 
Pamina and Tamino are now united and face the trials of fire and water 
together. Fire and water are two of the four elements which constituted the 
cosmological make-up of the ancient world— the other two being earth 
and air.!2 Tamino and Papageno had been brought underground as part of 
their trials (into the earth) and made to take a vow of silence (air—with- 
holding the breath/speech). In the esoteric mysteries, underground seclu- 
sion and silence are a symbolic death, from which the initiate emerges with 
new strength and understanding. For the “life” trials of fire and water, the 
flute, which had been the agent to bring Pamina and Tamino together, is 
now held in front of them to lead them; and what “speaks” through the C 
major music is the ancient world’s marvelous transformational power of 
music,!3 that can change nature (in calming the wild animals) and subdue 
death itself (as fire and water) to lead to a higher leve! of life and unity. 
Just as C minor has two tonal routes of resolution, so its dominant has 
two faces: the bright side, G major, is predominantly Papageno’s key, char- 
acterized by clear-cut balanced phrases and simple diatonic melodies, and 
the dark side, G minor, is Pamina’s aria “Ach, ich fiihl’s.” Papageno’s vocal 
lines in G major, which create and reinforce Papageno’s personality, are 
essentially variants of a single musical idea. (Ex.8). Constantin Floros has 
referred these variant forms of a motif back to the overture of the work.!4 
Since the initial statement of such ideas in performance (if not necessarily 
in order of composition) 15 can be regarded as the prime form (“in 
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Papageno aria: “Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja” 
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Act I Finale: Papageno plays his bells and charms Monostatos and his 
servants into dancing. 
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pragnanterer Gestalt”), the variant treatment of such a prime form—met- 
rically, rhythmically, harmonically —can be seen as related to Mozart’s sym- 
phonic procedures, but clearly cited within the Singspiel genre— a process 
comparable to the ‘inner transformation’ of opera seria in Idomeneo, and 
opera buffa in Le Nozze di Figaro. 

As well as their connection in the act 1 duet “Bei Mannern, welche 
Liebe fiihlen” in E-flat, so Pamina and Papageno each experiences despair 
at being separated from the person they love; and although Papageno’s 
character is essentially comic, he also suffers pain and loneliness in what 
he sees as a “no way out” situation. In both cases the three boys bring 
advice and hope—for Pamina the C minor of her contemplation of suicide 
is transformed into E-flat major, and the G minor of Papageno’s despair is 
resolved into C major as he plays his magic bells. Mozart’s unerring dra- 
matic sense captured the popular tone and character of the Singspiel, with 
its combination of magic, mystery, and quick-fire asides. Schikaneder had 
taken over the Freihaustheater in 1789, and from then on Singspiel domi- 
nated the repertory. Schikaneder’s association with Mozart goes back be- 
yond 1791. In 1780 he had met Mozart and his father in Salzburg, 16 and in 
1785 Schikaneder had visited Mozart at the Kartnerthortheater.!7 The ap- 
pealing melodic style of Papageno, tailored to Schikaneder’s talents, en- 
deared the work to Mozart himself and his audiences, but that appeal and 
the work’s stylistic heterogeneity, including its Masonic dimension, are sup- 
ported by a planned and purposeful structure. In a letter to Constanza dated 
7-8 October 1791, Mozart writes: “I have this moment frorn the opera, which 
was as full as ever. As usual the duet “Mann und Weib” and Papageno’s 
glockenspiel in act 1 had to be repeated and also the trio of boys in act 2. 
But what always gives me the most pleasure is the silent approval. You can 
see how this opera is becoming more and more esteemed.”18 

One aspect of that purposeful design is, as discussed above, the 
inversional symmetry between the two acts with reference to the true un- 
derstanding of the characters of the Queen of the Night and Sarastro. The 
opposition of character projected in act 1 defines the experiential space 
through which Tamino and Pamina must travel in order to perceive the 
inversional relationship in act 2. Within this space the Queen’s two arias 
play essential roles in creating illusion in act 1 and of unmasking identity 
in act 2. 


Queen of the Night 
Act I 


Sarastro 
Act I 
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Inversional symmetry is also conveyed through the opposition and 
large-scale framing of the keys of C minor and E-flat major, as the charac- 
terization of dark and light, and their metaphorical meanings of illusion/ 
ignorance/fear and truth/enlightenment. Not only are these keys set in 
opposition, but the internal C minor frame of Tamino’ and Pamina’s fear 
and despair may also be seen as parallel stages in the process of enlighten- 
ment. In an alchemical interpretation of The Magic Flute, Dorothy 
Koenigsberger describes this process as an ascent, “a transmutation of the 
soul through stages, from black to gold.”19 

The central point of inversional symmetry (Fig.1), the point from which 
this process will start to turn on its upward direction, is despair—not the 
opening pursuit and fear of the snake, but the priest’s questions of Tamino’s 
motives for coming to the temple. His cry “so ist alles Heuchelei” is the 
clash between the Queen’s projection of Sarastro, and the temple of wis- 
dom with its values of brotherhood and kindness. After the priest leaves, 
Tamino, alone and confused, is unable to know what to do or who to be- 
lieve. “O ew’ge Nacht! Wann wirst du schwinden? wann wird das Licht 
meine Auge finden?” As well as the conflict between value systems men- 
tioned earlier, this moment is also the hinge-point of the dramatic struc- 
ture. From an Enlightenment perspective, this is the nadir, and marks the 
lowest point in the “down” side of delusion and immaturity. This descent, 
which will be symbolically reworked through the trials, is in turn balanced 
by the “up” side. Through setbacks and separations, this experience 
nevetheless leads to maturity and enlightenment. 

Despite the work’s episodic nature and stylistic diversity, there is an 
overall trajectory from complexity (in the multiple senses of opacity /den- 
sity /confusion) to simplicity /resolution, that we could call reverse entropy. 
The work opens with complexity and confusion, in which the Queen’s in- 
fluence may be said to be dominant. Through the course of the dramatic 
action the Queen’s power wanes, and is superseded by simplicity, in which 
separated lovers are united and truth prevails through Sarastro’s benign 
influence. 


Fig. 2 


COMPLEXITY — » SIMPLICITY 
the Queen’s ethos dominates Sarastro’s ethos dominates 











1 ) restless activity meetings/pairings/resolution 
(Tamino running from 


the snake) 


2) delusion “Tamino mein, O welch ein Gliick!” 
(the Queen deludes Tamino) 


3) meetings and partings “Pa- pa -geno/a” 
(Pamina and Tamino meet “Die Strahlen der Sonne 


and are separated) vertreiben die Nacht” 
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A work of art may be read in a number of different ways: as style, that 
is, as a manifestation/transformation of genre, form and structure, which 
may involve norms and evolution from earlier precedents, for example, 
the Magic Flute as Singspiel or the “Eroica” as symphony; as cultural arti- 
fact, exemplifying artistic values of a court, city or, more widely society, 
which may have comparable manifestations in other art forms, for example, 
North Italian Renaissance or Venetian Baroque29; and the more dubious 
enterprises of art as biography; and the equally dubious, hard-line ver- 
sions of art as sociology, where equal-voiced polyphony is equated with 
equalizations through social reform. 

Later periods may also see a work of art, selectively, in its own im- 
age.21 Part of this drawing into contemporary relevance is presenting plays 
and opera in modern dress and/or changing the location, sometimes with 
striking insight, as in Jonathan Miller’s New York ‘50s mafia production of 
Rigoletto, sometimes mangling and distorting the work by forcing it through 
a one-sided, often brutalizing agenda, at the expense of other, substantial 
aspects of the work. With its combination of fantasy and reality, its variety 
of styles and levels of meaning, The Magic Flute is particularly subject to 
such interpretative prisms,22 but it is an index of the work’s wide, endur- 
ing appeal that its music and magic enraptures everyone who hears and 
sees it, from Goethe to a small child.23 

At the end of his biography of Mozart, Maynard Solomon says that 
Mozart's operas are the best that he could do (given what Solomon em- 
phasizes as an emotionally overbearing father and a dysfunctional family 
life), and the best that we can expect. “These affirmations [in the operas] 
may be defective, but they are all we have. We will have to make do.”24 

But this diminishes Mozart's extraordinary achievement in all the ma- 
ture operas, and in The Magic Flute as a case in point. Whatever Mozart 
experienced in his last years, as emotional anxiety and financial straits can- 
not simply be “read off” (or “read into”) as a psychological gloss on the 
work as a correlate of the life. Despite the emphatic assurance with which 
Solomon presents his argument, is it not indisputable fact but only pos- 
sible interpretation, that Mozart's father had such a deleterious effect on 
his son—and a far cry to extrapolate that Mozart’s works, and his operas in 
particular, reflect and work out those tensions. For what Mozart achieved 
in The Magic Flute transcends everyday reality, his own included, and trans- 
forms human experience, both serious and comic, into art at the highest 
level of creativity. The Magic Flute creates its own world of expressive mean- 
ing which touches our own through its beauty and humanity. It is an enter- 
tainment, in the best sense of that word. 
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Call for Papers 


Symposium on Ashoka’s 
Dream 


Santa Fe Opera: 26-27 July 
1997 


During its 1997 season the Santa Fe Opera will present the 
world premiere of Ashoka’s Dream, composed by Peter Lieberson to 
the libretto by Douglas Penick. A two-day symposium, on 26 and 27 
July, will center around the themes of this opera. 


Ashoka’s Dream tells the story of Ashoka Maurya, a king of 
India in the third century B.C. and the only ruler to unify India until 
the nineteenth century. Ashoka’s revolutionary approach to govern- 
ment was based on a code of justice the central principles of which 
were compassion, non-aggression, and universal tolerance. The 
opera focuses on Ashoka’s transformation from angry, isolated, 
young conqueror to enlightened ruler. It imagines events in Ashoka’s 
life, and in the lives of those close to him, before, during, and after 
his transformation. 


Several themes emerge from this tale—the import of third- 
century history for the twentieth and twenty-first centuries; the 
relevance of Buddhist thought for the Westem world; the influence 
of Eastem philosophy and art on twentieth century music from 
Debussy to the present work; the significance of this tale for the 
individual as well as for the state. 


We seek papers that examine the appearance of these and 
similar themes in twentieth century music and that investigate the 
power of art—of music drama in particular—to enlighten, even to 
bring about change. 


Isabelle Emerson (Music, University of Nevada, Las Vegas) will 
serve as moderator for the symposium. The panel will consist of 
three presentors and a respondent. 


Please submit abstracts of papers by 15 April 1997 to Ellen 
Bradbury Reid, Director, Recursos de Santa Fe, 826 Camino de 


| Monte Rey A-3, Santa Fe, New Mexico 87505. 
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The 40th Anniversary of a Star: Antonietta Stella 


by Marie Di Stefano Miller, Erik Thorendahl 
and Samuel J. Bellardo 





—— once an Aida who might justifiably tempt a brighter man than a 
tenor into treason,” wrote Howard Taubman in the New York Times 
of Antonietta Stella’s American debut at the Metropolitan Opera House 
forty years ago. “This Aida moved with some theatrical instinct,” he con- 
tinued. “Her voice is big, wide in range and powerful. At the top she can 
produce clean, well produced tones. In the third act ‘O patria mia’ there 
were some fine-fibered pianissimos...This was an Aida well above the av- 
erage...” Paul Henry Lang of the New York Herald Tribune concurred. He 
wrote that “Antonietta Stella...is a young and personable soprano with a 
good strong voice and a flaming personality. She threw herself into her 
role with abandon and never stopped acting. It is of course gratifying to 
see an opera singer who is a convincing actress. Her voice has plenty of 
carrying power...” 

These glowing reviews reaffirmed the wisdom of Rudolph Bing’s com- 
mitment to broadening the recruitment base during his second term as 
General Manager at the Metropolitan Opera. After the second act of Verdi's 
Aroldo at the Florence Musical Festival in May, 1954, a “tall thin man” 
approached Antoinietta Stella backstage. The man was Rudolph Bing who 
complimented her on her performance. He then asked her if she would 
come to the Metropolitan. “Naturally, I said yes,” commented Mme. Stella. 
She understood that she was being asked to make her debut, as she says, 
“at the American La Scala.” 

Due to her heavy schedule and commitments, it would be another two 
and half years before her Metropolitan Opera debut. To place her in Aida, a 
major anchor of the Opera company, was a tribute and acknowledgment 
of her vocal, technical and acting skills. At the age of twenty-two she had 
already sung this opera at La Scala, and it was to become a major signature 
piece for her. By the end of her twenty-five year career, she had sung 350 
performances of the opera. 

Prior to her debut, Mme. Stella spent a month in the mountains to rest 
and reinvigorate herself. She is a firm believer in the importance of prepar- 
ing oneself as an athlete does prior to major events. “I always say to all the 
young singers, that the first thing you need, even before the voice, is to be 
in good physical condition.” When she arrived at the Metropolitan Opera 
House she states that she was “well rested and happy.” According to Mme. 
Stella it was this state of contentment, physical fitness, and support from 
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God that prepared her to face and conquer the 
American public. This debut was a very mean- 
ingful and emotional event for her. She fully 
understood the honor of the occasion, because 
“the Metropolitan Opera House has a great tra- 
dition where all the greatest singers of the 
world have sung...” 
The conductor for Mme. Stella’s Aida de- 
but performance on November 13, 1956, was 
Fausto Cleva. She was most comfortable with 
this arrangement because she had already sung 
this opera ten times with Maestro Cleva at the 
Verona Arena. Her tenor, summoned from Italy 
to replace the indisposed Mario Del Monaco, 
was another former colleague, Carlo Bergonzi, 
a tenor unknown to American audiences. Stella 
and Bergonzi jointly made their American de- 
but at the Metropolitan Opera house that night. 
They were supported by seasoned veterans 
Fedora Barbieri as Amneris, and George Lon- 
don as Amonasro. Before the 4 A.M. reviews 
were out the following morning, Mme. Stella 
Mme. Antonietta Stella was aware of the success of her performance. 
“Viva Perugia” rang out in a strong basso voice 
from the audience after the Triumphal March. This was the stamp of ap- 
proval that made her “feel accepted and at home.” It was believed to have 
come from Italian food manufacturer, Mr. Buitoni, a fellow compatriot. 

During this period at the Met she also sang Leonora in II Trovatore, 
Madeleine in Andrea Chenier, Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera, Tosca, and 
Elisabetta in Don Carlos. Irving Kolodin held that her Elisabetta “showed a 
sounder, surer command of the vocal line than any Bing-presented prede- 
cessor.” The rising talents of Antonietta Stella were noticed by Cornelius V. 
Starr, a New York stockbroker, whose generosity provided the impetus for 
a sorely needed new production of Madama Butterfly. He had heard Mme. 
Stella in Aida and La Traviata. Apparently building upon the link between 
their last names, Starr and Stella, he requested that Mme. Stella be the Cio- 
Cio-San for the new production he was backing. He also recommended 
that Japanese theater people be hired to direct and design the new produc- 
tion. Authenticity was to be the guiding force. Yoshio Aoyama, head of the 
Kabuki Theater, the largest art theater in Japan, became the director of the 
production. Motohiro Nagasaka was the stage designer. 

Butterfly opened on February 19, 1958 to general acclaim. “Miss Stella 
gives the finest performance of her Met career. Her singing and acting are 
all of a piece. Her voice, a big, supple instrument, is modulated with admi- 
rable control and tact. She achieves nuances within a small dynamic com- 
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pass, and she sings out stirringly when the occasion and score warrants...” 
commented Howard Taubman. Paul Henry Lang focused on her “delicate 
inflections and whispers...When Miss Stella whispers she still sings, and 
the fine-spun pianos could be heard everywhere in the house.” Taubman 
remarked on the authenticity of the production by noting that “The Japa- 
nese visitors have been magicians. ..Miss Stella is a perfectly serious artist 
of the Italian school...Here suddenly she is Cio-Cio-San, not a singer in 
make-up...She has learned so faithfully—that you completely suspend 
disbelief...[through the] face of the illusion she creates on the stage.” Her 
performance was acclaimed as being worthy to appear in a Golden Book 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s history. 

Mme. Stella admits that “I became so Japanese that even my husband 
did not recognize me.” She accomplished this feat through hard work. For 
twenty days she studied the role of Cio-Cio-San with the Japanese director. 
They communicated through a French interpreter. During those days she 
says “I dropped seven pounds, kneeling and getting up, kneeling and get- 
ting up. I sweated so much that my obi was completely drenched. I had 
adapted to the customs and traits so well that I responded like a spring.” 
Reverting to her current role as a teacher, she emphasized that this was an 
example of the “importance for singers to be physically agile.” 

According to Mme. Stella, strict adherence to Japanese mannerisms 
enhanced her vocal performance. “Naturally, it isa very much sweeter sung 
song, because the song was linked to the movements of the hand. This 
provided for a much fuller Japanese ambience.” She also emphasized “the 
contrast between the sweetness of movement and song with the momen- 
tum of the orchestra led by Maestro Dimitri Mitropoulos. We worked a lot 
to find a harmony with one another,” she stated with satisfaction. 

The harmony between Mitropoulos and Stella was more than just the 
music. He was so impressed with the capacities of the soprano that he asked 
Bing to assign her to all his productions. This affection and respect became 
more evident when he personally wrote her a letter upon learning that she 
would be focusing her career primarily in Europe. He recounted the “beau- 
tiful happenings of our collaborative efforts,” Mme. Stella proudly recol- 
lected. 

Under the direction of conductor Fausto Cleva, Antonietta Stella was 
given the honor of opening the 75th Metropolitan Opera season on Octo- 
ber 26, 1959, with a new stage production of I] Trovatore. General Manager 
Rudolph Bing was determined to leave behind good productions of all the 
major Verdi operas. He selected II Trovatore for the Diamond Jubilee open- 
ing because it had never opened a season before, although it had been in 
the company’s repertory since 1883. 

Mme. Stella’s Leonora had previously been recognized in the New York 
Herald Tribune for “tonal appeal and a good range of color and volume...” 
The fluidity of her singing and musicianship were duly recorded. Howard 
Taubman of the New York Times noted on opening night that she was “an 
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effective Leonora...It sparkles...the singing growing in spirit and opulence 
as the evening progresses.” It was during this production that mezzo-so- 
prano Giulietta Simionata made her Metropolitan Opera debut. Renowned 
pianist Van Cliburn and Metropolitan Opera artists Licia Albanese, Roberta 
Peters, and Eleanor Steber attended the performance. 

Antonietta Stella’s major triumphs at the Metropolitan were accom- 
plished by the age of thirty. She has fond memories of all her performances. 
“In America,” she stated in amazement, “ I always felt well. It is an unbe- 
lievable thing, but I never got sick. I never canceled a performance due to 
illness. It happened in other places, but never in New York. I do not know 
why, but I was always very calm, content, and well prepared.” In the United 
States she also appeared in Cincinnati, San Francisco, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Minneapolis, Dallas, and the Hollywood Bowl. 

It was in 1950 that Mme. Stella’s operatic and personal careers were 
launched. She won first prize in the Concorso Nazionale per il Teatro 
Sperimentale di Spoleto. Her debut there was in I! Trovatore, where her 
Manrico was Giuseppe Trepiccione, who was performing under the name 
of Stefano Brandi. Within a year she married her Manrico, and last year 
they celebrated their 45th wedding anniversary on June 13. Her profes- 
sional debut was made at the Rome Opera House on January 27, 1951, as 
Leonora in La Forza del Destino. It was a commemorative performance hon- 
oring the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Giuseppe Verdi. Within a short 
period of time she made her debut in most of the major opera houses on 
four continents, including La Scala and Covent Garden. She was given the 
honor of opening the La Scala Season three times. Mme. Stella appeared in 
the 1959 Puccini centennial celebration in Italy. In 1974, she created the title 
role in the premiere performance of De Bellis’s Maria Antonietta at the San 
Carlo Opera Theater in Naples. 

Guglielmo Marconi is somewhat responsible for Mme. Stella’s oper- 
atic career. When she was eleven years old her father, Antonio Stella, gave 
her a radio set as a gift. As she turned the dials, she would skip the popular 
music that attracted her friends; she was drawn towards opera. She found 
herself “singing and imitating some of the great singers I heard on the ra- 
dio. I then realized that I had a voice.” She probably inherited her voice 
from her mother, Raffaella, who had a “beautiful voice,” that was not pro- 
fessionally developed. 

Stella was schooled in the Italian classical operatic tradition at the 
Francesco Morlacchi Conservatory in her hometown of Perugia. At the age 
of fifteen she had passed an audition to gain entrance, and studied with 
Maestro Aldo Zeetti. This retired conductor “was a teacher and a father to 
me,” stated Mme. Stella. “He taught me singing and life in the theater,” she 
said, explaining that in class he would “tell me the true life story of all the 
classical singers in the theater.” 

Through these stories he helped Mme. Stella learn how opera stars 
“behaved themselves: the way they carried themselves; what type of foods 
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to eat; the importance of 
studying, getting proper 
sleep, and to be humble.” 
He also urged her to “ac- 
cept my musical abilities, 
[and] to always seek the 
best within myself.” In 
essence, Maestro Zeetti 
was teaching her a pro- 
fessional code of conduct 
that provided her with a 
sense of excellence, hu- 
mility, and obligation to- 
Mme. Antonietta Stella, Erik Thorendahl and Wards her art, to her col- 
Samuel Bellardo. leagues, and the public. 
Obedient to this 
training, Mme. Stella was known for her serenity and ability to remain 
aloof from the typical prima donna imbroglios with colleagues. She has a 
strong moral code that guides her spirit and interaction with fellow hu- 
man beings. “I do not know hate, rancor, and envy. If someone does me 
wrong, I have always succeeded in forgiving.” Wisely she continued, “that 
person usually suffers more than I do.” 

This philosophy is firmly embedded in her character. Asked to choose 
the operatic role with which she can most closely identify herself she said, 
“Perhaps, Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera. She reflects very much my char- 
acter and my feelings...” Indeed, the type of pure and unconditional love 
found in Amelia appears to mirror Mme. Stella’s temperament. 

Maestro Zeetti taught Mme. Stella the vocal technique and stylistic 
interpretation of the classical Italian school. She learned how to use all the 
dynamics of her physical being to convey the emotional dimensions found 
in the music. What she was taught by Zeetti she now teaches her students. 
“Style has to be transferred to the voice. You cannot transfer voice into 
style. You have to eliminate everything vulgar from the production, what- 
ever is harsh from the voice. Only with a style of singing can you form a 
great singer. It is not important the big voice or the small voice, but the 
style of singing. A small voice with style, placed properly, can sing mag- 
nificently, and a big voice without style and not properly placed will not be 
heard.” 

Her rendition of “’Vissi d’arte” in Tosca is a classic example of this ap- 
proach. It was observed in the New York Times that she sang the aria “in a 
flat, lifeless tone, as if Tosca were stunned by the swift succession of events, 
as well Tosca might be. In doing so the artist foregoes a vocal display at 
that point to make the stage situation more convincing...Fascinating, too, 
was the pantomime of the dagger, one could almost see the idea of stab- 
bing Scarpia enter Tosca’s mind.” It is within this framework of giving a 
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vocal performance with meaning, passion and total body involvement that 
made her literally execute Puccini's instructions to jump from the parapet 
at the end of the opera. This actual jump, for which she trained herself, is 
another example of the importance of physical dexterity. Mme. Stella be- 
lieves the jump is essential to produce the full force of the action. 

She states that she learned her art form well because “I had the good 
luck to study with one teacher. This is most important,” she reflected. “When 
you study with several teachers each one has a different technique. This 
causes a huge confusion in the heads of students,” she believes from her 
observation of students who come to her with problems. Mme. Stella ad- 
vises students that before one starts to learn a new role “the person must 
be certain the voice is adapted to that role.” In other words, one should not 
sing Tosca just because she likes the role, but must make sure that the “voice 
matches the role.” Proper assessment of the voice is critical. Sometimes it 
happens that someone thinks she is a mezzo-soprano, and “after examin- 
ing the color of the voice, the extension and range of the voice, we find out 
that she is not.” 

In learning new roles, Stella says that it is important to study the words 
with the music. “You cannot have one without the other,” she states. In fact 
she practiced this admonition to such a degree that she mastered the words 
and music of not only her dramatic lyric parts, but all of the roles of her 
colleagues, major parts and small parts as well. “I studied all the words of 
all of the parts, because musically you have to tie into everybody else. If 
you do not know what the other person is singing...you cannot give the 
appropriate response and expression. If he says I am a dumbbell, I’ve got 
to get mad. If he says I love you, I’ve got to love him back. How else would 
I know if I did not know the parts,” she said incredulously. 

From this response, it is not difficult to deduct that Mme. Stella must 
possess a photographic memory. This observation is borne out in her state- 
ment: “I had a great memory...I was able to learn an opera in four days. 
Not to sing, but to know it to start practicing. Vespri Siciliani which is very 
thick, I learned in two or three days.” It is this ability that accounts for her 
having performed about seventy different operatic roles. These included 
not only the standard fare, but also more obscure roles found in Arianna of 
Benedetto Marcello, in Susanna of Alessandro Stradella, in Linda di 
Chamounix by Donizetti, and in Verdi’s Aroldo and La Battaglia di Legnano. 
Remarkably, she also fulfilled the objective she set for herself for perform- 
ing all the Verdi roles which were suitable for her voice. These roles repre- 
sented a multiplicity of styles. 

According to Stella, it is also important at the beginning of one’s career 
to sing one group of operas. “During the first ten years of my career I fo- 
cused almost exclusively on the romantic roles of Verdi.” As her voice be- 
came more experienced and mature, she “began verismo with Butterfly and 
Tosca, but not at the beginning,” she emphasized. Verdi is difficult, be- 
cause his operas require a vocal perfection. Puccini, Mascagni and other 
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verismo composers require vocal strength and a lot of emotion. Achieving a 
balance between strong emotion and the voice is strenuous. “I remember 
when I would perform Cio-Cio-San in Madama Butterfly, how hard I worked 
to keep myself from crying. It is very different in a Verdi opera. There is no 
problem in holding back the tears.” She also noted that there is no such 
thing as an easy role to perform. “When you are on stage, every role is 
difficult.” 

This experienced and venerable artist states how important it is “in 
going from one opera to another to have a period of rest to approach the 
new role psychologically and vocally. It is difficult, if not impossible to 
sing Puccini, Verdi and Mozart in succession,” she maintains. Only singers 
who have many years of experience, and know how to use their throat and 
voice, on occasion, might be able to sing Tosca on Wednesday and La Forza 
del Destino on Friday. She also warns of the pitfalls young singers fall into 
when they approach Mozart early in their careers. Young singers are se- 
duced by what appears on the surface to be relatively innocent and easy 
music to perform. Actually Mozart is very difficult, and requires much ex- 
perience to execute properly, says Mme. Stella. 

Her last operatic performance was Maria Antonietta by De Bellis in 1975. 
At the time neither Mme. Stella nor her audience knew that this operatic 
performance would be her last. A three month rest period had been sched- 
uled after the performance. This interval allowed a great deal of introspec- 
tion and reflection. “I thought that I had given so much to the theater that 
I said to myself, ‘Why continue?’ I should leave room for the young people, 
even though I was still young and my voice was intact. My career was very 
intense. I sang a huge repertory for twenty-five years in the greatest opera 
houses in the world.” 

With earnestness she continued, “Every performance in a major role 
was a great responsibility. In Vienna alone, I sang 150 performances. 
Through the years I sang 350 performances just of Aida. Vocally I was fine 
and my health was good, but I was tired of the regimen and the studying. 
In retrospect I am happy to have left my career unimpaired. The public has 
good memories of my performances, and still tell me that it was a shame I 
left.” In spite of protests and demands from the general managers of the 
opera theaters, she did not return, but did continue with concerts and tele- 
vision performances. 

Recognizing that “my mission was over,” Mme. Stella recounted how 
for five or six years she led a normal life. “I had a good time. I would go to 
sleep late. I would go to the beach. I could eat a lot of different types of 
food. Before, none of that, it was tea and boiled rice for twenty-five years,” 
she related. This carefree life was interrupted by a letter from Lisa Morreale, 
an American voice student of Italian extraction. Ms. Morreale, the daugh- 
ter of an American trombonist, told Mme. Stella that she had been study- 
ing voice by listening to her recordings, and asked if she might visit her. It 
was a difficult letter to answer. “ I replied, if you come to my home we will 
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get to know each other.” After two months, she had not heard from her 
and thought that was the end of the matter. Surprisingly, Mme. Stella said, 
“She showed up! We started to work. After her, another, and another, then 
I began giving lessons.” 

A new career was blossoming for Stella. She likes helping the profes- 
sional singer. “I am very interested in discovering and solving vocal prob- 
lems,” she states. In a sense, she is able to continue her operatic career 
without the rigorous demands of an ascetic and disciplined lifestyle. With 
delight she says, “Teaching is tiring, but I am still able to eat French fries 
and chocolates, and go to the beach.” 

It is this drive “to seek to perfect the singer’s voice” that occupies a 
considerable amount of Mme. Stella’s time. Not only does she give lessons 
in her Rome apartment to advanced and promising students, but she con- 
ducts master classes throughout the world. Most recently, in the summer 
of 1996, she was in Japan to conduct a master class for vocal coaches. It was 
during the same summer in Bressanone, Italy, that we were able to observe 
a master class that she conducted for American singers under the auspices 
of Opera International of Princeton, New Jersey. 

“I teach the anatomy of singing. Everybody is structured differently . 
We have to adapt to physical structure, but inwardly the way one makes 
the voice is the same for everyone.” This is the basic concept that perme- 
ates Mme. Stella’s master class. In the beginning as she practices the scales 
with the students, she emphasizes the necessity of using the diaphragm 
properly—“the manner in which babies breathe during the first twelve 
hours of their life,” she says. Other times she would assert “the way dogs 
pant.” 

Stella has strict musical standards. No flaw, no matter how trivial, gets 
by this master artist. Yet her manner in correcting the students is always 
gentle and respectful. She says, “I remember, I was once in your shoes. We 
all have to start from the beginning. Do not be embarrassed.” It is this atti- 
tude that encourages students to get up and display not only their vocal 
strengths, but their blemishes as well. 

In her classes, Mme. Stella literally takes the hands-on approach to its 
fullest application. She does not just sit back and make comments; she ac- 
tively engages and challenges her students. Occasionally, to illustrate breath- 
ing from the diaphragm, she takes a student’s hand, and places it on her 
abdomen. As Mme. Stella sings, the student feels what she means by proper 
breathing. It is then the student's turn to imitate Mme. Stella, who places 
her hand on the student’s abdomen to make sure the student is doing it 
properly. Students are instructed to think of their breathing and its loca- 
tion at the solar plexus as the engine of the car, and of their throat as the 
transmission. They are told as they move up in range to physically push 
with the abdomen and not the chest. She implores the students to breathe 
as if kicking a soccer ball, particularly on the first notes. The students are 
encouraged to use their legs and hands to stay centered, physically and 
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psychologically. This master performer also knows the importance of sell- 
ing oneself. She reminds her students that the whole world is waiting for 
the high notes, and she emphatically urges “Give it to them.” 

Sometimes, Mme. Stella has the students practice warm-up exercises. 
A useful exercise is the order in which they sing the vowel exercises on the 
same note. She insists that they sing: [i] (see)/[u] (moon) /[o] (tone)/{a] 
(top)/[e] (aim). This sequence is specifically designed to open the voice 
through matching the way Italian words are formed and expressed. Pre- 
cise diction, a characteristic of the Italian school, is important to Mme. Stella. 
There must be a consistent application of power to each note; singing is 
like talking with respect to fluency. The beginning and the end of the sounds 
of a phrase are very important to this teacher. 

It is an interesting experience to witness Mme. Stella sing, because her 
range is now one or two octaves lower than during her peak career years. 
There is no question, however, that she still has her stylistic interpretive 
powers. Whenever she joins a student in an aria to help demonstrate a 
particular concept, you feel the energy and passion flowing from her per- 
formance. Some observers commented that we were witnessing the Anna 
Magnani of opera. To Antonietta Stella, conveying the passion of the text 
makes the difference between a person making beautiful music and a per- 
son merely singing. After her demonstration, she explains that there are no 
difficult passages, only passages which we make difficult. 

This diva takes her role and responsibility as master teacher very seri- 
ously. Not one to give false assurances, she notes: “I can help students, 
even at the cost of having them suffer through my telling them that they 
cannot have a singing career.” When this happens, “ I think I feel more for 
them. I understand how much they have sacrificed to get where they are, 
and I empathize with how much they suffer when I cannot encourage 
them.” As for those she does support, she counsels them on the tremen- 
dous demands, countless difficulties, and personal sacrifices facing them. 
It is important, she admonishes, them, “ to seek God’s help in maintaining 
balance and a sense of humor.” 

All of the students learn something from Antonietta Stella. Some de- 
velop better placement of the voice. Others are surprised to find an ex- 
tended range. A few students unexpectedly find different color and tex- 
ture in the voice. Most learn how to open up and project the voice with less 
effort through utilizing the diaphragm and sending the voice into the head 
“which is our microphone.” The truly advanced students work on refining 
their portamento and messa di voce, so much a part of the Italian stylistic 
tradition. This master practitioner can take comfort in knowing that she is 
doing her best to pass on this special torch to a new generation of promis- 
ing vocalists in Italy, the United States, and throughout the world. 
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Theatre, Opera, and Audiences in Revolutionary Paris: 
Analysis and Repertory 

by Emmet Kennedy, Marie-Lawrence Netter, James P. McGregor, 
and Mark V. Olsen 

Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press, 1996 

411 pages, $79.50 


Hi is a strange craft. In formal studies, it entered the curriculum 
of Italian universities in the fifteenth century along with poetry and 
literature. (Musicians, of course, take pride in the fact that their discipline, 
as third of the quadrivium, predates the university.) But history became a 
“scientific” craft in the seventeenth century with the reforming work of 
Jean Mabillon. The four authors of Theatre, Opera, and Audiences in Revolu- 
tionary Paris are the descendants of Jean Mabillon for they bring several of 
the historical ‘sciences’ to bear upon the history of performance in Paris 
from 1789 to 1799. The “bookends” of that decade in France are the fall of 
the Bastille in 1789 and the establishment of the Consulate in 1799. This 
then was the “revolutionary decade”, the “constitutional monarchy”, the 
execution of the royal family, the Terror and the Directory. Of that era Ma- 
dame Cherubini said to Johann Hiller, “In the morning, the guillotine was 
kept busy, and in the evening one could not get a seat in the theatre.” (Lang, 
Music in Western Civilization, 788). 

The received wisdom is that those evening audiences had their revolu- 
tionary, nationalist, and sanguinary passions revivified by incendiary 
drama. And indeed that was certainly the desire of some of the succession 
of parties in control of Paris. But, it is to this point that the authors bring 
their considerable talents, energies, and students to focus. Their research 
stretched from the first curious question in 1977 until publication in 1996. 
They have completed a record of 3,742 plays that received one or more 
performances to a total of 90,744 performances. For those interested in 
musical theatre, about 14% of the works are in that genre, and they re- 
ceived 23% of the performances. These efforts at analysis, called 
“cliometrics,” are the first part, one of two foundations, of their study. Com- 
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bining that with a skeleton examination of the change in repertory over the 
decade has allowed them to observe “spikes” of interest in themes appro- 
priate to those moments of revolutionary fervor. 

The second foundation is an examination of the background and ca- 
reers of the authors of the texts, the playwrights. The historians’ term for 
this is “prosopography.” However, these are not presented in the usual 
series of “potted biographies” but are grouped by social, political, or edu- 
cational background or practice. 

On these foundations, the authors erect a very solid set of conclusions. 
First, there was real innovation in theatrical genre and craft. That holds 
well with the conclusions of earlier historians. But unexpectedly, theatre 
goers resisted official and not-so-subtle unofficial efforts to politicize the 
theatre, as the majority of the performances were comedies that carried the 
themes of the pays, the peasants, and the family forward from the pre-Revo- 
lutionary days. In support of that were the continued popularity of classic 
French theatre in works of playwrights such as Pierre Corneille and Charles 
Favart and of composers such as André Grétry and Egidio Duni. These 
continued to receive a large number of hearings. Not surprisingly, Lully is 
not included. 

It is in that last comment that a question arises. If theatre goers resisted 
the efforts of the government to elevate or enflame them and preferred the 
comedies of home and hearth, is their choice and the fact of the choice not 
the real “revolution”? 

A minor quibble. All productions are given premiere dates, which is 
most helpful. But for those works that premiered before 14 July 1789, it 
would be helpful to know when and where the work was first performed 
in the revolutionary decade. 

This is an excellent and important study. For those who teach Euro- 
pean music history, this belongs on their shelf. And for any institution seri- 
ous about music and theatre, this study by Emmet Kennedy, Marie- 
Lawrence Netter, James P. McGregor, and Mark V. Olsen is a must. 


Jerome V. Reel, Jr. 
Clemson University 


More Scott Operas: Further Analyses of Operas Based on the Works of 
Sir Walter Scott 

by Jerome Mitchell 

Lanham, Maryland: University Press of America, 1996 

348 pages, $44.00 


_ 1977, Jerome Mitchell’s first major foray into the world of literature 
and opera was published by the University of Alabama. Entitled The 
Walter Scott Operas, it grouped the operas in chapters by the Scott title of 
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the work, such as Ivanhoe, and, in each chapter, Mitchell carefully discussed 
each work noting any omissions. 

Nearly twenty years later, he has returned to the subject adding major 
entries on forty-two more operas and music dramas to the original fifty or 
so works first included. As he did in the early work, he provides plots, 
citing their differences with Scott’ s work. Musical examples and occasional 
musical comments, which are accessible to the general reader, are liberally 
given. The writing is always clear and thoughtful. One difference between 
the two works is that the former is liberally illustrated, while the latter 
carries only a few illustrations. This is to be regretted because opera is such 
a pictorial dramatic art form. 

When I read the first volume years ago, I was puzzled by the lack of 
operas on The Bridal of Triermain, Scott’s once popular Arthurian piece. It 
was good, therefore, to read Mitchell’s able treatment of John Ellerton’s 
The Bridal of Triermain. Cited in Franz Stieger’s Opernlexikon (Tutzing, 1975) 
as a five-act never performed opera, it proved to be most elusive. In my 
work on Arthurian music dramas, I found it in the Boston Public Library, 
and like Mitchell, am indebted to Diane Ota, the music curator, for her 
help with the work. Mitchell’s treatment of the work is thorough and 
thought provoking. Especially intriguing is Mitchell’s discussion of the brief 
1855 relationship of Ellerton and Wagner, one of many examples of excel- 
lent scholarship on his part. 

The messiest little task is dealing with the intersection of literature and 
opera is trying to figure out what to include, what to omit and why. Triermain 
presents this problem. In a footnote, Mitchell tells of three other music dra- 
mas, King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table by Isaac Pocock and 
Thomas Cooke, The Bridal of Triermain, by Sir J. J. Coghill and Alan Parker 
Close, and L. W. Harleigh’s Triermain, or Merlin’s Spell. But he provides the 
reader no reason as to why these works were not included. 

Mitchell has produced a second very useful volume on Sir Walter Scott 
and opera. The field however, still remains open for more on other stage 
music dramas and on the works in choral form. Together, these will give 
scholars of intellectual history more insights into the birth and growth of 
“medievalism”. 

Jerome V. Reel, Jr. 
Clemson University 


Richard Wagner: Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg 
by John Warrack 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994 

185 pages, $49.95, $15.95 paper 


he dour black-gray cover of this excellent handbook captures the gloom 
of the first act setting in St. Catherine’s church. It suggests the rule- 
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bound rigidity of the masters as Fritz Kothner, a minor character, strains to 
listen. It fails, however, to hint at the warm, mellow summer evening of 
the second act or the sunny workshop and meadow of the last two scenes. 
Astrange start for an erudite handbook in the Cambridge series on Wagner’s 
comedy about the triumph of creativity and spring love. Perhaps the cover 
hints at the handbook’s emphasis on three dark, complicated topics—(1) 
the “Wahn” (madness) monologue of Hans Sachs, (2) his renunciation of 
Eva and (3) the influence of the morose philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Guest author Lucy Beckett contributes a pivotal chapter on “Sachs and 
Schopenhauer” and a second on metasong (song about song). That chap- 
ter includes provocative parallels to Aeneas, Paradise Lost and As You Like It. 
Michael Tanner contributes a chapter on Wagner and Sachs, and Patrick 
Carnegy traces the stage history of the opera. These three guests write forty- 
one per cent of the eight chapters. 

Warrack begins the handbook with a long, detailed look at the sources 
and genesis of the text, but I prefer to start with his concise synopsis of the 
music and drama. The prelude characterizes well the conflict between tra- 
dition and innovation. The prelude lacks, however, the concept of “Wahn,” 
which via Schopenhauer transformed “Sachs from an ironic observer into 
one of Wagner’s most profound and sympathetic characters” (39). As 
Warrack goes through Die Meistersinger scene by scene, he examines im- 
portant ideas like creativity vs. conservatism, spring and birds, “Wahn” 
and Sachs’s renunciation of Eva. 

Tanner’s article brilliantly supplements the synopsis. He stresses 
Wagner’s authorial presence in the first act, particularly in David's expla- 
nation of the singing rules to Walther, the assembly of the masters and 
their rejection of Walther. Tanner calls David “the worst kind of teacher 
addressing the most reluctant kind of learner . . . .” Wagner used his autho- 
rial ingenuity to make David's “pedantry delightful, and [Walther’s] petu- 
lance tolerable” (86). Wagner gave himself an unusually difficult task to set 
a “typical committee meeting to music.” With a collection of windbags, 
self-promoters, inarticulate and head-strong characters, he used his autho- 
rial presence “to give an artistic rendering” of their “fruitless debate” (89). 

Tanner also covers three important paradoxes without calling them 
such. First, the paradox of an outstanding quintet from a composer who 
“repeatedly stressed the absurdity of ensemble-singing” (93); and second, 
the paradox of a noble comedy with a savage disturbing riot at its center to 
end the second act. Tanner finds this noble comedy “a profoundly troubled 
work” because of the burdens of “Wahn” or illusion. The “jubilations of 
Johannistag deserve all the C major that Wagner can award them, but which 
key will the next day be in, when the burghers get back to work, Sachs 
continues his depressing studies of Stadt- und Weltchronik, and Eva and 
Walther begin looking for a house to settle down in?” (96). He lists seven 
occurrences of the “Wahn” motif to stress its troubling influence. A third 
paradox is that, while the youthful ardor and creativity of spring win for 
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Walther, a “true Master is one who can go on singing beautiful songs dur- 
ing the less thrilling stretches of life” (97). Tanner worries that Walther won’t 
grub enough to ground himself in Mastersong and sustain his C major 
triumph in the Prize song. 

Beckett studies both Tristan und Isolde and Die Meistersinger in terms of 
Schopenhauer’s influence on Wagner. She finds Wagner’s deep (but un- 
consummated) love for Mathilde Wesendonk “and what he saw as his noble 
and selfless renunciation of her to her husband had inspired both Tristan 
and Die Meistersinger . . . .” She believes Schopenhauer’s “The World as Will 
and Representation had informed, articulated and crystallised the passion, 
the renunciation” (72) of both works. She finds in sections 68-70 of 
Schopenhauer’s book “the freeing into the ‘love and magnanimity’ of re- 
nunciation of ‘the man entangled in delusion’” or “Wahn” (73). Sachs 
achieves his Schopenhauerian renunciation of the will when he gives up 
Eva with an allusion to Tristan and proves himself capable of suppressing 
“the pain of erotic need” (75). Beckett stresses the anguish of Sachs over 
Eva and shows how he echoes Schopenhauer in the “Wahn” monologue 
(80-1). She ends with the big claim that “Schopenhauer’s ethical conclu- 
sions have probably reached more people through this one opera than by 
any other channel” (82). 

Warrack continues the erudite examination he started with the first 
chapter on the development cf Wagner’s text with two more—Sachs, 
Beckmesser and Mastersong in the third chapter and the words and music 
of “Wahn” in the seventh. Warrack concludes the chapter about Mastersong 
with a tribute to the conservative in Wagner, who created an atmosphere 
to sustain “tradition that is at the same time humorously restrictive . . . .” 
Wagner ensured this Medieval-Renaissance tradition took deep enough 
root in the audience’s mind for Sachs’s final defense “of Mastersong to 
have authority over Walther’s rejection” (65). 

In the tonal explication of the “Wahn” monologue, Warrack makes 
much of the opposition of the key of C for established civic order and artis- 
tic achievement and F-sharp, a note to challenge order. The chord F-sharp- 
A-C-E-flat, long an “expression of horror in Romantic harmony,” serves as 
the chord of “Wahn” with both C and F-sharp. This chord encompasses 
two parts of “Wahn” and represents “an illusory chord in that it has no 
root, and can modulate in virtually any direction” (116). Warrack analyzes 
other sections of the score in terms of the C-F-sharp opposition and con- 
cludes with a paean to Wagner’s tonal artistry in the “Wahn” monologue. 

Carnegy highlights the stage history in the last chapter. He moves 
from the realistic scenery of the premiere in 1868 to “increasing architec- 
tural verisimilitude” in the 1880s (138). He mentions a pro-Communist 
production at the Bolshoi theater in 1928 that asserted “Wagner’s identifi- 
cation with the masses . . . and the story read as instructive of the class 
struggle” (142). After a brief discussion of the Nazi preempting of Die 
Meistersinger, Carnegy goes to a post-WWII production at La Scala with 
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“light, airy designs . . . that showed scant concern for the evocation of his- 
torical Nuremberg” (143). Perhaps this Italian production served as a pre- 
lude to the scandal of Wieland Wagner’s 1956 Bayreuth production. It cre- 
ated a furor because for the first time “the picturesque scenery had been 
totally removed” at the shrine of Wagner (145). After concise descriptions 
of a number of other provocative Germanic productions in the next three 
decades, Carnegy caps them with a startling 1990 Parisian production by 
Claude Régy. It turned the work “into a vast hymn to the Judaeo-Christian 
dark ages, complete with crucifixion, rain and fire.” Except for Sachs, “ev- 
eryone dressed in shades of Luftwaffe grey,” and “the production provoked 
catcalls, continual interruptions and a riot in the stalls to rival the Act II” 
riot (151). 

Highly recommended for the erudite who wish to delve into recondite 
discussions of Wagner’s evolving libretto, his musical artistry and influ- 
ences from the medieval Minnesingers to Schopenhauer. 


John Harrison 
University of Northern Colorado 


Mussorgsky: Boris Godunov 

by Robert W. Oldani, Nicholas John, Laurel E. Fay, Alex de Jong, 
and Nigel Osborne 

English National and Royal Opera Guide 11 

New York: Riverrun Press, 1982 

112 pages, $9.95, paper 


n archetypal Russian masterpiece, Boris Godunov (1874) like 
Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin (1879) has its literary source in the works 

of Alexander Pushkin. A flamboyant Byronic poet, Pushkin put Russian 
letters on the Romantic nineteenth-century literary map. He also inspired 
at least eight other Russian operas: Glinka’s Russlan and Ludmilla (1842), 
Dargomizsky’s Russalka (1856) and The Stone Guest (1872), Tchaikovsky’s 
Mazeppa (1884) and The Queen of Spades (1890), and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Mozart and Salieri (1897), Tsar Saltan (1900) and The Golden Cockerel (1910). 
Russians revere Pushkin and consider him the father of their literature. 
Via his language and historical sweep, Pushkin laid the ground work in 
his play Boris Godunov for an operatic portrait of a Renaissance monarch 
haunted with guilt, a figure more remorseful and tortured than Macbeth. 
In this excellent guide, Alex de Jonge examines Pushkin’s play and 
praises it for “the richness and variety of its tones.” It encompasses “a whole 
range of tones, from the archaic language of the old boyars to the strange 
folk idiom with its echo of thieves’ cant spoken by the wandering monks” 
(32). The “yurodiviy” (simpleton or holy fool) attracts de Jonge as one of 
the major Russian types in Pushkin’s play. Also de Jonge discusses what 
others consider two of the play’s shortcomings. “It lacks the inexorable 
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development of dramatic necessity . . . is less a tragedy than a kind of pag- 
eant or chronicle” (31). Mussorgsky solved that problem with intense, riv- 
eting music for Boris from his coronation to his regal, but conscience-stricken 
death. The second shortcoming lies in the vacillating inconsistent charac- 
terization of Grishka (Grigory-Dimitry, the pretender, in the opera). Ac- 
cording to de Jonge, Grishka vacillates validly between a sniveling pre- 
tender and dignified prince because he was not the strong leader Russia 
needed. 

In an excellent article on the music and drama of the opera, Laurel E. 
Fay stresses a number of leitmotifs, particularly the one for Dimitry, the 
pretender. Via his leitmotif “the threat he poses continues to shadow Boris” 
(17) throughout the opera. She discusses well twelve occurrences of the 
Dimitry motif, but the editor only marks seven in the libretto and leaves 
the reader to ferret out the other five. The editor also could improve the 
usefulness of the libretto by indicating all Mussorgsky’s cuts and addi- 
tions between the original 1869 version and the second 1872-4 version that 
finally put the opera on stage. Fay mentions a number of those cuts and 
additions, but not always in enough detail to enable one to circle them 
with confidence in the libretto. 

Among many perceptive musical comments, Fay notes several clever 
uses of the oppression motif. First, in the Prologue after the question about 
who is Tsar, “the semi-quaver ‘oppression’ motif [occurs], and the musical 
association of the motif with the answer” (18) that Boris is Tsar. This link 
makes clear the coerciveness and dread of his reign because most of Russia 
believes he murdered Ivan the Terrible’s younger son, Dimitry. Second, 
when strangers enter the inn, the “reappearance of the ominous ‘oppres- 
sion’ motif . . . in the strings identifies the newcomers as policemen” (21), 
who search for the pretender. 

Fay often praises Mussorgsky’s orchestration and prefers it to the more 
brilliant and lavish reorchestration of Rimsky-Korsakov that helped turn 
Boris into a repertory staple in the early twentieth century. She believes 
Mussorgsky’s more restrained orchestration “casts a shadow on the festive 
atmosphere of the coronation.” She considers his “orchestration of the re- 
sounding Kremlin bells” at the beginning of the coronation “one of the 
most inspired achievements in the history of music” and calls it “unforget- 
tably graphic” (19). 

Also Nigel Osborne praises the bell chords as the harmonic kernel of 
the whole opera in his insightful article on the Mussorgsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakov orchestrations. He stresses the ambiguity of “two chords related 
by a tritone—the ‘devil's interval’—the most elusive and intangible inter- 
val in the Western tradition . . . .” He names C and F-sharp as two notes 
common to the two chords and our hearing in one chord “the F-sharp as a 
raised F, in the other as a flattened G. The overall effect is to lock the ear in 
a limbo between resolution and non-resolution, dynamic and static” (38). 
As Fay points out, the Simpleton’s mournful prophecy ends the opera so 
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that the “music dies away to alternating pitches of a minor second and the 
drama is left unresolved” (28). Osborne considers such tonal ambiguity a 
harbinger of twentieth-century music, particularly French. He finds the 
visionary duet between Fyodor and Xenia that ends her lament in Act II “a 
brilliant harmonic inspiration, whose implicit bitonality seems to encapsu- 
late the totality of Debussy’s harmonic achievement in a single phrase. 
Rimsky simply omits the passage; is it because he was concerned about so 
early an anticipation of the clock? Or could he simply not cope with the 
shocking inventiveness of Mussorgsky’s ear?” (42). 

Fay and Osborne repay rereading, but Nicholas John, editor of this 
series, operates at a lesser level. He devotes one page to valuable historical 
background, but leaves out several dates and relationships worth looking 
up in an encyclopedia of world history. 

The introductory article by Robert W. Oldani gives musical and cul- 
tural background for Glinka’s operas in the 1830s-40s and the 60s when 
Mussorgsky composed his more austere first version, one without any ro- 
mantic soprano role. Oldani spells out the differences between 
Mussorgsky’s two versions (10) and goes into more detail in a fine double- 
column two-page chart (14-5), but the reader still has to guess how to circle 
them in the libretto. 

The twenty-nine black-and-white photographs give a reasonably good 
international view of the major twentieth-century singers of Boris from 
Fyodor Chaliapin to Nicolai Ghiaurov. Boris Christoff sweeps the others 
aside with three separate photos in the role, but important Russian inter- 
preters like Mark Reizen, Alexander Pirogov and Ivan Petrov have a photo 
apiece. The editor also departs from his usual British emphasis to include 
pictures of significant interpreters at the Met like Adamo Didur, Ezio Pinza 
and George London. An excellent thematic guide of five pages with forty- 
one entries gives fine reinforcement to the musical analyses of Fay and 
Osborne. A skeletal discography of a page and a half and a brief bibliogra- 
phy of half a page conclude this worthwhile guide to an impressive opera. 
Highly recommended. 





John Harrison 
University of Northern Colorado 


Singers of the Century 

by J.B. Steane 

Portland, Oregon: Amadeus Press, 1996 
284 pages, $34.95 


or as long as audiences have thrilled to the voices of great singers, mem 
bers of those same audiences have wanted to learn more about the per- 
formers. Whether it is waiting at the stage door with roses or delving into 
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biographical detail, it has never been enough for an audience to merely 
hear a great voice. Instead, it has become necessary to know them. In the 
foreword to his book, Singers of the Century, Steane writes that the purpose 
of the fifty essays which follow is to seek out what is special in each of the 
singers. These essays are the first fifty articles in a continuing series pub- 
lished monthly in Opera Now. Each deals with a great singer of the twenti- 
eth century (save one, which deals with two). The essays appear in the 
same order in which they appeared in the monthly publication. The author 
admits it was an abitrary decision as to which singers were featured, and 
he chose to keep that same randomness in the order of the book. 

This collection makes for interesting reading. The author has a great 
breadth of knowledge and a genuine love for the subject of singers and 
their art. Each essay is a brief profile of the singer, with most running about 
1500 words. The style of each essay varies, owing no doubt to the span of 
time over which the author wrote. Most of the essays are anecdotal, or deal 
with reviews or first hand memories of performances. A welcome aspect of 
this collection is the inclusion of both positive and negative comments about 
the singers. Steane has an even-handed approach, and is therefore all the 
more believable than all praise or all diatribe. 

A case in point is the chapter on Joan Sutherland. Steane was in the 
audience at Convent Garden ona February night in 1959 when Sutherland 
sang the title role in Lucia di Lammermoor. This single essay encapsulates all 
of the best aspects of Steane’s writing in this collection; it presents interest- 
ing firsthand recollections of the performance and then compares it to some 
of the Sutherland recordings available. The auther points out all of the best 
of the singer—”... a thoroughly pure tone...[and] the cabalettas, the bril- 
liant second half of the big solos, in which the virtuosity of her scales, trills 
and staccatos remained marvellous...” (250) —without overlooking those 
aspects of her art which have earned her criticism: “... the fondness for a 
downward portamento which endowed the singing with a manner, or man- 
nerism often described as ‘droopy’... the way of inflecting individual notes 
to the detriment of a well-bound unity in the melodic phrase...[and] in later 
years came a loosening, never quite a wobble but a beat.” (248-49) Finally, 
he places it in the context of her career, describing its development as “bril- 
liant and enduring” (248) and all within a tidy package of a few pages. 

The anecdotes are fascinating. In the essay on Boris Christoff, the Bul- 
garian bass, Steane tells of a performance of Don Carlos at Convent Garden 
where a strike by the scene-shifters threatened to cancel the performance. 
With Christoff’s encouragement (“Why despair? You have no scenery, but 
you have an orchestra, you have a chorus, and you have me!”) the perfor- 
mance went on (115). Another interesting tale, thought less directly related 
to performance, is Steane’s visit to Rosa Ponselle’s home in Maryland, af- 
ter the singer’s demise. “It was one ... of the the most complicated of 
experiences...to have the front door open to the living sound of a dead 
voice...Rosa, as though in person, sang Auld lang syne .” (171). 
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There are pleasant surprises as one turns the pages. In the essay on 
Birgit Nilsson, Steane presents the artist as teacher, recounting the instruc- 
tions she gave to a master class in 1993 (131-33). In the essay on Fischer- 
Dieskau, he offers an excellent discussion of the term “studied”, and de- 
fends the artist who fuses intellect and emotion (160). When discussing 
Carlo Bergonzi, the author presents as clear a definition of legato as any 
textbook could offer (91-92). And, as the reader meanders from one decade 
to another, from the turn of the twentieth century to its last decade, the 
changing repertoire and demands upon singers becomes apparent as well. 
For example, in his essay on Maria Cebotari, he lists the roles in the reper- 
toire of the Austrian soprano as ranging from Salome to Gretel to Mimi to 
Gilda. Is it any wonder that Walter Legge is quoted as saying she could 
“sing anything”? (166). 

Readers may be familiar with Steane’s other books, one of which, The 
Grand Tradition, deals with the art of singing as heard on recordings. The 
knowledge that he exhibited in that volume serves the reader well in this 
collection. The recordings cited are not limited to operatic repertoire, but 
include the art song repertoire as well. When combined with Steane’s re- 
counting of his attendance at various performances, these essays provide a 
good thumbnail sketch of each artist’s repertoire, both on stage and on 
disc. As the author points out, “recordings ...can expose so pitilessly flaws 
which other factors can partly protect from scrutiny ‘in the flesh’ .”(152) 

The most disturbing aspect of this volume is the inconsistency in the 
writing style. Steane’s writing style can be beautiful as times—such as in 
the essays on Emma Calve and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf — but at other times, 
his choice of metaphors can leave the reader wincing. For example, in the 
chapter on Victoria de los Angeles, he writes: 


“A little rodent sentence that has been gnawing away for about a quarter 
of a century began with a disparaging comment...I can’t catch this by the 
tail or trace it to its source...but we'll flush it out all the same.”(126) 


And, in another essay, a use of mixed metaphors: “...[The] memories 
came up bright as a button and were as obedient to his call as the genie of 
the lamp.” (176) The reader cannot help but wish that Steane had stuck to 
either the buttons or the genie, but not elected to use both. At other times, 
the reader longs for an editor with a stronger hand, so we would not have 
read the description of John McCormack as “the boy with the beautiful 
voice and bad teeth” (123) or Das Land des Liachelns as being “about a 
Chinaman.” (2) That pejorative term, despite being in the context of a boy’s 
recollections, is difficult to get past. And, as with every writer, Steane’s 
own biases come through: categorizing French song as “always the hard- 
est to present convincingly and idiomatically” (154) and showing his deep 
reverence for the Viennese singers of the post-war era (151). There are a 
few unfortunate errors — an incorrect birthdate for Titto Ruffo (259); an 
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omission of a birthdate for Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (259); a misspelling of 
the name of the great Canadian pianist Glenn Gould. (11) 

There are three indices: Dates, Books and Records, which contains brief 
biographical information about each singer featured, as well as sugges- 
tions for further study; Index of Singers and a General Index. There is at 
least one photograph of each of the singers, and many essays include re- 
productions of playbills or programs. 

In the foreword, he admits that there may be a larger purpose to the 
entire work: “to help keep the voice, the names and the circumstances of 
these remarkable people’s lives in circulation” (vii). The book succeeds in 
doing that. For instance, the essays on Kathleen Ferrier, Arleen Auger and 
Lucia Popp are beautifully written tributes to artists whose careers were 
cut tragically short. He includes interesting facets of their backgrounds 
(Auger was originally trained as a violinist), their personalities (Popp read 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy and Mann in their original languages) and their per- 
formances (Ferrier “... could almost persuade us that the song was an im- 
provisation” (64)). Steane uses first hand recollections of their performances 
to bring a poignancy to his writing. In these essays, and in each of the 
essays in the collection, it is clear that he has attained his goal: to find what 
is special in each of the singers. 


Debra Greschner 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
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TELEVISED OPERAS 


Live from the Met 

Cosi fan tutte 

by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Telecast December 30, 1996 





Ferrando Jerry Hadley 
Guglielmo Dwayne Croft 
Don Alfonso Thomas Allen 
Fiordiligi Carol Vaness 
Dorabella Susanne Mentzer 
Despina Cecilia Bartoli 


Conductor: James Levine 
Production: Lesley Koenig 
Set and costume design: Michael Yeargan 
Lighting designer: Duane Schuler 
Television director: Brian Large 


he twenty-first season of PBS telecasts from the Metropolitan Op- 

era, opened with a new production of Mozart's Cosi fan tutte, video- 
taped on February of 1996 and aired this past December. It was a vibrant 
production bursting with energy, color, and not least of all, fine singing. 
The stellar cast was conducted with exuberance and expertise by James 
Levine, who brought out the active, dynamic qualities of Mozart’s score as 
well as the exquisite chamber textures which also exist throughout. Michael 
Yeargan’s sets were lean but elegant, complemented by Duane Schuler’s 
brilliantly hued lighting. 

Lorenzo DaPonte’s beautifully crafted libretto drew from Mozart one 
of his most beautiful scores, yet this opera is perhaps the least well-known 
of the composer’s “Big Four.” (It was the last to enter the standard operatic 
repertory). Edward Dent characterizes it as “an opera for a sophisticated 
audience,” an observation that usually colors how this work is presented 
and received. The four lovers, while expressing a wide range of emotions, 
remain oddly artificial in the sense that their actions and motivations are 
simply results of continuous manipulation of Don Alfonso. Despite this, 
DaPonte’s libretto is perhaps the least theatrical and most human of all he 
wrote for Mozart. 

This particular production wore its heart on its sleeve, reveling in the 
comedic absurdity of the plot and Mozart's sly musical parodies. It was 
presented frankly and with sly humor, unapologetically falling back on its 
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Mozart’s COSI FAN TUTTE. Pictured above (LEFT to RIGHT) are Carol Vaness as 
Fiordiligi and Cecilia Bartoli as Despina. (Photo credit: Winnie Klotz/Metropolitan Opera.) 


commedia dell’‘arte roots in which couple-swapping was a standard lazzo 
(comic gag). 

After effusive accolades in Vienna, Cecilia Bartoli’s debut as Despina 
finally arrived on these shores with this production. From her first entrance, 
pulling the set of the sisters’ house on-stage, we knew this Despina was in 
charge of the household and could handle its inhabitants. Earthy, capri- 
cious, and all-knowing, Bartoli’s Despina kept firmly focused on the goal 
of the charade (also spelled gold). Her disguises as the Notary and the 
Doctor allowed her to indulge a really hilarious “durch die nase” vocal- 
ism. Her scenes with Alfonso (Thomas Allen) were charged with energy, 
and although her characterization verged at times towards the too-broad, 
she was touchingly real in the final scene as she realized she had been 
played for a fool. 

Cosi is an ensemble work in which no character dominates; each is 
part of a couple that combines to balance each other in different ways. 
Carol Vaness (Fiordiligi) and Susanne Mentzer (Dorabella) were delight- 
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Mozart’s COS] FAN TUTTE. Pictured above (LEFT to RIGHT) are Susanne Mentzer as 
Dorabella, Cecilia Bartoli as Despina, Thomas Allen as Don Alfonso, and Carol Vaness as 
Fiordiligi. (Photo credit: Winnie Klotz/Metropolitan Opera.) 


ful as Despina’s ditzy mistresses—Mentzer, naive and willing, Vaness 
haughty and unmoving. Both offered solid, beautiful vocalism through- 


out, and were effective dramatically as well. Vaness’s “Per pieta” was a 
memorable moment, as was Mentzer’s “Smanie implacabile.” As their suit- 
ors Guglielmo and Ferrando, Dwayne Croft and Jerry Hadley were prop- 
erly stuffy, hard-headed officers, whose disguised frolics as the “ Albanians” 
were cause for much hilarity. Croft, who seems at home in every role I’ve 
seen him in, turned in a fine performance all around. Hadley’s voice had a 
few papery moments, but he remains an engaging performer. 

Thomas Allen was an elegant, crafty Alfonso, the master puppeteer 
who guides the two couples through the hoops of love with the willing 
Despina as his ally. Together they form the third “odd couple” of this op- 
era, social opposites bound together by similar views about love and sexual 
relations, each functioning as a double agent as the plot unfolds. 

The ever-present Mozartian theme of forgiveness pervades the last 
scene, but we’re not really sure who is really united with whom. The couples 
experience such emotional turmoil that easy reconcilation is impossible 
and “happily-ever-after” is a big question mark. Mozart and DaPonte didn’t 
really tell us how the couples pair off, but as Alfonso says, it won’t make a 
great deal of difference. (In this production, the original couples reconcile). 

This was a dazzling production of Cosi fan tutte, a delight for the ear, 
the eye, and the heart. 

Carol Kimball 
University of Nevada, Las Vegas 
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